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Rovusskav has somewhere said, that 
the mind which is worth cultivating, 
will cultivate itself. The subject of 
the present memoir, the late R. VP. 
Knight, Esq., of Downton Castle, 
confirms, as far as an individuai in- 
stance can confirm, the truth of this 
theory of education. In his youth 
his constitution was so peculiarly deli- 
cate and feeble, that little hopes were 
entertained of his ever reaching the 
years of manhood. His father, ac- 
cordingly, would not suffer him to be 
sent to a public school, and had him 
educated at home; nor would he sul- 
fer him to enter on the study of the 
Greek and Latin classics, his own 
health having been impaired by too 
close an application to study in his 
youth, for he was a man of strong 
mental powers and extensive learning. 
He experienced, however, the conse- 
quences of intense application to 
study, and was determined to guard 
his son from their effects. He was of 
opinion that the boy who idly lingers 
amid the scenes of nature, now con- 
templating the idle stream, and now 
wandering along its winding banks, 
tmbibes silently, unconsciously, and 
insensibly, those correct and unso- 
phisticated views of nature, which it 
would be idle to look for in the schools, 
and whichevcn false education cannot 
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afterwards pervert. That these were 
his father's opinions we have autho- 
rity to state ;—that they are our own 
opinions we have no hesitation to af- 
firm. ‘The observation, however, ap- 
plies, if we mistake not, to men of 
strong, mental powers; for with re- 
gard to narrow, contracted minds, 
they cannot begin too early to imbibe 
what little modicum of knowledge 
mere instruction can impart. The 


_ Teason is, they can learn nothing of 


themselves, and therefore, if lett to 
themselves, the mind continues as 
blank as a white sheet of paper; nor 
can this blank ever be filled up but by 
imbibing the knowledge and senti- 
ments of others. This knowledge, it 
is true, is frequently incorrect, but 
even error is preferable to vacuity 
of mind. It is different with the 
young admirer of nature—he canoot 
look upon her with indifferent eyes, 
and if he look upon her with pleasure 
he eannot help reflecting on the suurce 
whence his pleasure is derived. He 
becomes self-educated, in the first in- 
stance, and the errors of teachers can- 
not bewilder him afterwards. 

During the life time of his father, 
Mr. Knight continued at home with- 
outieceiving any other education than 
that of an acquaintauce with his na- 
tive tongue. Before he attained his 
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fourteenth year, however, his father 
died, and he was sent to school the 
following year, where he made a most 
rapid progress, and became -a perfect 
master of Latin; but during the first 
four years devoted very little of his at- 
tention to Greek. Part of this time 
he spent in travelling; but though he 
probably intended to make a more ex- 
tensive tour, he spent most of the time 
in Italy. In his eighteenth year, he 
sat down seriously to the study of the 
Greek language, with which, in a few 
years, he became profoundly ac- 
quainted. He did not make study, 
however, the business of his life, but 
devoted his principal attention to the 
management of his estate, and his ex- 
tensive plantations and improvements 
at Downton Castle. He took great 
delight in bunting, and was a bold 
rider ; but to all other kinds of field- 
sports, he was totally indifferent. It 
is generally thought that we can dis- 
cover a man's mind through his writ- 
ings, and yet experience is against this 
opinion, for we frequently find that the 
habits and manners of an author are 
at variance with his writings ; witness 
Sterne, Swift, Pope, and a thousand 
others, There was little indeed, in the 
writings of Pope, that could lead us 
even to conjecture his mauners, or if 
they led us to any conjecture at all, it 
would be that there was nothing pe- 
culiar in them, that he was free 
from affectation and eccentricities of 
every kind; but this, however, we 
know was not the fact. He had his 
whims and oddities as well as others, 
though he never suffered them to ap- 
pear in his writings. So far then as ex- 
perience goes, we should rather re- 
verse the opinion generally entertained, 
and maintain that no man’s mind can 
be discovered from his works. To 
us, however, it appears, that notwith- 
standing the apparent contradiction 
of facts, the popular opinion is still 
the right one. A man does not al- 
ways shew his real disposition in his 
social intercourse with friends and 
strangers. He may be at bottom, or, 
in other words, he may be naturally 
very hot and irritable, but if there 
be nothing to cross him through life, 
he may appear, and actually is, of all 
men the most even tempered. In this 
case his real dispositian is concealed 
from the world, as it judges only from 
appearances,—but it is different in 
writing—an author entirely forgets his 


habitual manners and habits the mo- 
ment he sits down to write, and gives 
expression only to the original feelings 
of his nature—those feelings which 
were born with him, which constitute 
his real and natural temper, and which 
are antecedent to the influence of 
habit and custom, The real soul and 
disposition of a man will, therefore, 
always appear in his writings, though 
both his real disposition and _ his 
writings together, may differ very 
widely from his habitual manners and 
mode of acting through life. This 
appears to have been the case in the 
present instance. Mr. Knight pos- 
sessed of all men the most unruffled 
temper, and the greatest equanimity of 
mind ; but his writings are far from evin- 
cing the same placidity of character. 
His style is bold, energetic, and impe- 
tuous, even in a subject, which, of all 
others, seemed most widely removed 
beyond the confines of feeling and 
passion, we mean his “ Analysis of the 
Principles of Taste.” Professor Dugald 
Stewart's style is highly lauded by the 
northern critics, but it certainly wants 
the nerve and boldness that distin- 
guishes Mr. Knight’s “ Principles of 
Taste.” Mr, Knight's quiet and even 
temper of mind, though it does not 
appear in perfect harmony with the 
bold and determined character of his 
writings, was in strict unison with all 
the acts of his life. He was admired 
by all his neighbours for his exemplary 
conduct, beloved by all his tenants 
for his kindness and indulgence to 
them, and sanctified by the prayers 
and blessings of the poor, to whom 
he was a most liberal benefactor. He 
generally read four hours every morn- 
ing, and as many every evening, and 
gave the rest of the day to active ex- 
ertion, never being for one moment 
idle. When the weather proved un- 
favourable, he read all day, nor were 
his eyes less patient of labour than his 
mind. For the last period of his life he 
wrote from the dusk of the evening 
until ten or eleven o'clock, whilst 
he remained in the country, which he 
seldom left before Christmas. His 
sight was not in the least affected 
before he reached his twenty-fifth year, 
when he was attacked by an inflam- 
mation of the eyes in Italy, which 
rendered him, ever after, near sighted, 
Though in this there is nothing 
strange, it appears still very extraordi- 
nary, that he should retain a perfect 
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use of them for nearly half a century 
afterwards, 

His kindness and attachment to his 
brother T. A. Knight, Esq. has seldom 
been equalled. When he came of 
age, he gave him double the property 
bequeathed him by his father. About 
fifteen years ago, he retired to a cot- 
tage, and gave up his mansion to his 
brother, with an adequate increase of 
fortune. During his parliamentary ca- 
reer, he never connected himself with, 
or received favours from any party, 
though he always lived on terms of 
the closest intimacy with Mr. Fox. 

In collecting the bronzes and medals 
which he has left to the British Mu- 
seum, he evinced the same liberality 
which guided and determined every 
action of his life. 

We have already observed, that in 
boldness and energy of style, Mr. 
Knight appears to us to have de- 
cidedly the advantage over Professor 
Stewart. Mr. Stewart's admirers, how- 
ever, may Object to the term decidedly, 
and that some of them will, we have 
no doubt ; for the Edinburgh Review 
places him, so far as regards style, 
above all the writers that England 
ever produced. Our limits will not 
eo us to investigate here at any 

ength, the truth of this assertion : that 
it is erroneous, we are as certain as 
that the sun will rise to-morrow. Du- 
gald Stewart is tame, precise, formal, 
circumspect, to a degree of -sickly 
fastidiousness. He is nice in litile 
things, and it is only in little things 
he attempts to excel. When his sub- 
ject leads him to examine some deep 
metaphysical problem, he approaches 
it with fear and trembling, and fills his 
readers with an idea of the importance 
and difficulty of the subject. He then 

ins to remove all the minor difti- 
culties that lie in the way, in order to 
have the ground perfectly clear when 
he grapples with the problem itself. 
He surveys it on all sides, marches 
round it and round it, and you think 
every moment he approaches it so 
nearly that he can keep away no 
longer; and yet after having com- 
pletely wearied your patience, you find 
that he is still only going round it as 
before, and that he is virtually as far 
from the goal for which he is destined 
as when he set out. The consequence 
is, that you begin at length to suspect 
either that he never intends coming to 
the point at all, or that if he does, it 


is only when he comes to the end of 
the book. In the first conjecture, 
however, you are generally correct, 
for he seldom gives his own opinion 
upon any question that requires depth 
or metaphysical acumen. The most 
you can expect from him is the opi- 
nion of some other writer, or writers 
qualified by some emendation, addh- 
tion, or sublation of his own; and 
sometimes he contents himself with 
merely defining their words, lest you 
should not understand them ; but facele 
est inventis addere, Even when he 
ventures to speak for himself it is with 
the greatest caution and deference for 
the opinion of others, and the greatest 
diffidence in hisown, Heis eternally 
apologizing to those from whom he 
differs, as if he thought it an offence 
to say what he considers to be the 
truth, or that they held their literary 
reputation dearer to them than truth 
itself, and consequently would not 
feel satisfied with any man who would 
diminish it. Ina word, Mr. Stewart 
seems always undecided, and waver- 
ing, and gives his opinions with \so 
much caution, and burdened with so 
many qualifications and conditions, 
that in the first place, you are frequently 
ata loss to know what his opinion ts; 
and in the second, you could feel little 
disposition to set any value upon it, 
even if you did know it, seeing that 
he appears doubtful of it himself ; nor 
must it be denied, that he is fre- 
quently justified in placing no confi- 
dence in it. His theory of tne sub- 
lime and beautiful, or his disserta- 
tions on these subjects, are the most 
childish productions that ever were 
penned, as Mr. M‘Dermot has clearly 
proved in his “ Critical Dissertation 
on the Natureand Principles of Taste.” 
Mr. Stewart is therefore as cautious 
and precise in offering his opinions, 
as he is nice and fastidious in the se- 
lection of his words ; and yet, with all 
his wonderful caution, he merely floats 
over the surface of metaphysics. He 
seems to know his own weakness, and 
is therefore fearful of venturing beyond 
his depth : 


“ Degeneres animos timor arguit.” 


How different is the character of Mr. 
Knight’s metaphysical writings. He 
gives you his opinion without setting 
any higher value upon it than if it 
never were his. He cares not what 
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you think about it; you may adopt 
it, or reject it as you think proper: 
He cares not which. His object is to 
arrive at the truth, not to excite the 
admiration of his readers by nicely 
selected epithets, and an  attected 
modesty of deportment. Mr. Stewart 
makes little of himself, that his readers 
may make much of him. He always 
keeps himself in your presence; is 
always referring to what he wrote 
before, always quoting from it, some- 
times in whole pages ; you are always 
pestered with that little egotistical |, 
that reminds youof himself, and puts 
you in mind, that every word you are 
reading, is from the pen of Mr. Profes- 
sor Dugald Stewart. In perusing Mr. 
Knight, you only think of the subject 
before you. The author never ob- 
trudes himself upon you, except 
where he cannot help it; where he is 
obliged to come forward propria 
persona, whether he will or will not. 
He has no regard for persons. He 
estimates the opinion of a work by 
its imtrinsic value, not by the literary 
reputation of its author; but when 
Mr, Stewart ventures to examine the 
opinion of any writer of note, either 
here, or on the continent, like a true 
Scotchman, he is instantly off with 
his hat, and approaches him with all 
the respect cm deference imaginable. 
He is an accomplished man, and per- 
fectly au fart in little things—Mr. 
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Knight despises them: .4guila non 
capit muscas. He meets all the 
dithiculties of his subject at once, and 
seeks not to elude them by the evolu- 
tions and quiddities of Mr. Stewart. 
Hence arises that boldness and mas- 
terly freedom, both of style and senti- 
ment, in which he excels, that vastness 
and comprehension of mind, and that 
intuitive power of grappling instantly 
with his subject, and of separating it 
into all its parts. To enter into an 
account of his writings, and the 
principles on which he founded his 
theory of taste, would far. exceed our 
limits;—and we shall therefore con- 
clude by strongly recommending the 
following passage from his “ Ana- 
lytical Inquiry” to the attention of all 
our readers. The truths which it con- 
tains, should never be forgotten. 


“ Critics have done nearly the same in 
taste, as Casuists have in moruls; both 
having attempted to direct by rules, and 
limit by definitions, matters, which de- 
pend entirely on feeling and sentiment ; 
and which are therefore so various and 
extensive, anddiversified by such nice, and 
infinitely graduated shades of difference, 
that they elude all the subtilties of logic, 
und the intricacies of calculation, Rules 
can never be made so general, as to com- 
prehend every possible case, nor defini- 
tions so multifarious and exact, as to in- 
clude every possible circumstance or con- 
tingency,”” 
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In the mechanical arts, and in 
every art where the operations of the 
mind are net brought inte aetion ; 
he whe ance acquives a perfect know- 
Sedge of the trate or art to which 
he has served his appreniiceship, can 
alwavs preduce a piece of work 
equal at least. if not superior (o any 
he has ever produced before 2 butin 
the productions of mind, progressive 
execllence depends on a thousand 
circumstances, some of which are, 
and some of which ave not, placed 
within the reach of the artist: or 
writer. Accordingly we find that 
the last werk of an author is not 
always his best production: ou the 
contrary it frequently happens to be 
his worst ; and in pectry, particu- 
larly, excelience does not always 
keep pace with increasing know- 
ledge and experience. The beauty 
of poetry docs not depend on tlie in- 
formation which it imparts, or the 
depth of observation wiich it evinces, 
but on the character of the feelings 
and emotions which it exciles; and 
as our feelings are more alive to 
every influence in the happy days 
of our youth, those days when every 
object appears clothed in qualities 
which subsequent experience proves 
to be only the creations of our own 
niinds, we cousequently paint objects 
at that early age in more atiractive 
and enchanting colours than we can 
when sober experience strips them 
of the light vesiure which imagina- 
tion has thrown over them. There 
is more poetry in the productions of 
our youth, more judginent aad con- 
sistency in those of our riper years ; 
and it is only where the soul is en- 
tirely the slave of feeling ani pas- 
sion, and suffers not the cold and 
sickening realitics of things tv ap- 
proach it, that the true poetic spirit 
can outlive the daylight of judgment 
and experience. Such souls there 
are, however, but they seem to be 
divided into two classes of spirits. 
The more numerous class is com- 
posed of those that never reflect or 
think ena the real nature of things, 
but always prefer to wander lightly 
over the surface of creation. These 
are ageee Thomsons, and your Bloom- 
fields, and all these who delight im 
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the description of external nature, 
who take their abode among the 
cliffs of the mountain, the wilds of 
the desert. the retreats of the forest, 
or sip the nectar of nature amid 
meads and vallies. The other class 
of spirits are of a more ardent and 
energetic character: like the formec 
they delight in their youth to revel 
in all the luxuriance of external 
nature, and view with eestatic gaze 
whatever is calculated to win the 
soul fo holy imusings and melan- 
choly delight; but as they advauce 
in sve they turn insensibly from the 
contemplation of external to that of 
internal or human nature, that is, 
from the material to the immaterial 
or spiritual world. The passions of 
theirnature * grow with theirgrowth 
and strengthen with their strength,” 
and accordingly they become more 
and more affected by the influence 
of the circumstances that attach 
them to, or alineate them from the 
individuals with whom chance ora 
nore unerring agency has brought 
them in contact. The science of 
human nature, its passions, affec- 
tions, sympathies, propensities, and 
antipathies, become, accordingly, the 
subject of their contemplatien. 
‘They abandon the lighter visions 
of fancy, and all the witchery of 
external nature, to revel in the de- 
lights of feeling, emotion, and pas- 
sion. ‘These are your Homers, your 
Shakspeares, your Rousseaus, andall 
who enter into the soul of man, and 
are themselves affected by all the 
affections, and inspived by al! the 
passions of the characters whom they 
describe. These poets are, in fact, 
natural savages so far as regards 
their feelings, but cultivated men sv 
far as regards their understanding ; 
that is, they suffer not their feelings 
to be warped or turned from that 
channel in which nature originall 
intended themto flow. They wrife 
as their feelings dictate, and their 
feelings are the same as if no influ- 
ence had ever beev exercisett over 
them hy abstract knowledge or the 
philosophy of things. This class of 
poets is evidently of the highest 
order, and theiv works are always 
read with mere intense interest, 
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the interest excited by the happiest 
descriptions of external nature can 
never compare with that which has 
man and his passions, his frailties 
and his virtues for their object. De- 
scriptive poetry pleases when it is 
not the subject of the poet, but 
merely an adjunct. Man must be 
always principal in the scene, or the 
scene las nv interest eiiler in print. 
ing or in poetry. 

To which of these two classes 
Lovd Byron belongs, it is difficult 
to say. That man is always the sub- 
ject of his theme, can only be 
doubted by those who have never 

rused his works; but unhappily 

e is himself the man, and the only 
man, whom he describes. He has 
drawn all his knowledge of man 
from his own feelings, and his own 
disposition. He could commune 
only with himself, and therefore he 
knew the rest of mankind only in 
the abstract. He makes all his cha- 
racters speak and act as he would 
speak and act himself, if he were in 
ha eenion in which he places 
them. Childe Harold is Lord By- 
ron all over—so is the Corsair—so is 
Cain—so is Don Juan. He was of 
too stubborn a mould to enter into 
the feelings of others, and therefore 
he could invent no character but 
what formed an obscure portrait ef 
himself, Hence he could never at- 
tempt a poem, or, at least, he would 
a(tempt it in vain, that required a 
diversity of character. He had too 
great a contempt for mankind to 
become acquainted with them. He 
hated their virtues: he mocked their 
innocence, He took up a character 
as a mere plaything; he brought 
Childe Harold forward whenever 
it suited his whim, or rather to shew 
that he was not writing about no- 
thing—that he was telling something 
like a story ; bat he hardly appears 
when he is dismissed, that the poet 
may indulge in bis own reveries, and 
write what has no more relation to 
Childe Harold, than Childe Harold 
has to Achilles, ‘Accordingly we 
take no interest in his characters, 
because he takes no interest in them 
himself. He sometimes turns round 
upon them as: a ‘fop does upon his 
lackey, to see if he is close behind 
him; but he never: identifies him- 
self with their feelings or sympa- 
thies. He looks upon himself asa 


God, and on the rest of mankind 
with superlative contempt. But it 
will be said, that this is a proof of 
conscious greatness. Aye, no doubt 
there is some such consciousness 
abont some such men; but is he 
who believes himself great virtually 
what he believes himseif to be? If 
so, every fop, every dandy, and jack 
pudding, is as great as Lord Byron 
himself, for they look upon tiem- 
selves with the greatest compla- 
ceney, and not only think them- 
selves superior to the rest of man- 
kind, but think it absolute imperti- 
nence in any man to set himself 
upon a par with them. Great and 
mighty men, if you knew that your 
pride was the result of your igno- 
rance and impudence combined, you 
would, no doubt, think more hum- 
bly ef yourselves; but if you wish 
to be informed it is necessary you 
should know that the truly great 
man is he who assumes no authority 
over his inferiors, and suffers no 
pretended superior to assume an 
authority over him—who believes 
himself to be made of the same 
mould with the rest of mankind, 
and to be neither better nor worse, 
but as he is rendered so by his own 
unborrowed, untransmitted virtues, 
those virtues which fortune can nei- 
ther give nor destroy. The greatness 
and the virtues of every individual 
depend upon himself, and are com. 
pletely placed within his power: 
from adventitious circumstances, 
from the mere accident of being a 
peer, a duke, or an emperor, he can 
claim no merit. He was not acces- 
sary to the act by which he became 
their descendant, and can therefore 
derive no merit from that to which 
he was not accessary. 


“* Worth makes the man, and want of it 
the fellow ;” 


Or to phrase it in the language of 
the Latin poet :— 


Nobiletas sola est atque unica virtus. 


The poet whocan only form, create, 
invent, devise, or bring into life and 
being such characters as neither hitn- 
self nor his readers can love or bate, 
mast not pretend to have any ae- 
quaintance with human nature. In 
poetry a half and half sort of cha- 
racter is intolerable: he is a com- 
plete bore. ‘To attract our attention, 
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he must have a determined charac- 
ter. Make him black as night, 
fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 
give him the strength and stubborn 
mind of Ajax. the impetuosity and 
unbending, uncompromising mind 
of Achilles, or the bravery and mag- 
naniinity of Hector, make what you 
will of him provided you give him 
a determine | character, so that we 
may Know what manner of man he 
is. and he is a fit instrument for all 
the purposes of poetry. He must 
have some leading passion—some pe- 
culiar propensity of mind,or of feel- 
ing, that de‘ermines the line of con- 
duct which he always pursues, or if 
he have not, we look upon him as an 
ordinary mortal. ueither bad enough 
for hell nor good enough for heaven, 
but a fit tenant of the dul [planet in 
which he exists. This humble te- 

nantof the earth, however, this chip 
in porridge which you may turn as 
you will, is the only character which 
Lord Byron can draw, if we except 
Cain, and Cain was already drawn 
tolis hands. As to the Corsair, the 
most that can be said for him is, 
that he is a mysterious being whom 
we know not whether to admire or 
condemn. Weknow not what man- 
ner of man he is, and therefore we 
are always on our cuard against 
him. We fear he will pounce upon 
us unexpectedly, and therefore we 
feel no disposition to trust ourselves 
to him: and yet we cannot alloge- 
ther hate him, for he evinees some 
very good and nobie traits of cha- 
racter. The worst of him is that, 
like a woman, he seems to have no 
character at all, 

Lord Byron, then, is no describer 
of characters. All his characters are 
obscure portraits of himself, and he 
himself had no character, He was 
whatever the whim or influence of 
the moment made him: he was the 
slave, not the controu ler of circum- 
stances. He would therefore vainly 
have attempted to write the Iliad, 
FEneid, or the Orlando Furiosv. He 
could not create a great character, 
because he could admit no character 
to be greater than himself; and if 
there were any thing fixed in his cha- 
racter, it seems to have been a con- 
tempt for every thing—even for vir- 
tue. Hence it is, that though he 
makes man the subject of his theme, 
he can only describe such men as are 





unfit instruments for poetry. He can 
describe only such meu as welive with 
and talkwith every moment and every 
hour. Hence he has completely failed 
in his dramatic performances. But 
when he speaks of man in the abstract, 
or as he stands connected with the 
rest of his speer 5 when he deseribes 
lina in inal or savage state, 
unin tines ee the laws of society, 
or poutical institutions; when he 
describes the revolutions of states and 
nations, he is as sublime as poetry 
will permit hi m0, for poetry can never 
sce. dito the highest degree of subli- 
mity. We may write, it is true, in 
poctic numbers, but as por Iry is bever 
Serious —Never im real carnest—as it 
describes things not as they are, but 
wish them to be—in a word, 
as pleasure is always lurking in the 
train a the muses, we must neces. 
sarily abandon the muse, the moment 
we a the highest degree of the 
sublime, for here there is a nameless 
awe—a sacred horror, that makes the 
object cf our contemplation too serious 
for poctiry. In description, however, 
Whether, poctry or prose, it is difficult 
to give any scene such awful and 
terrific sublimity as to give it the ap- 
pearance of reality; and while we 
look upon it as a fiction having 
merely the appearance of reality, it 
may be sublime and poetic at the 
same moment. Lord Byron has no- 
thing of the soft or tender about 
him; and hence it is he cannot de- 
scribe individual characters, but when 
he talks of men en masse, where he 
has only to deser.be them as meu in 
general, or as men united in senti- 
ment by one prevailing or national 
fecling, he is then truly sublime and 
energetic. So far as regards man, 
however, whether he describe men 
individually or collectively, he is ne- 
ver great unless he has something to 
find fault with— ualess there be some 
tyrant whom he wishes to trample up- 
on—some oppressor whom he wishes 
to scourge, He was born for opposi- 
tion, not for reconciliation; but if he 
describe the external sceues of nature, 
we think him certainly the happiest of 
all modern poets, The modest, un- 
presuming beauties of nature seem to 
disarm him of all his native ferocity, 
and to lull the giant to repose It is 
difficult to say whether he is ha ne 
in selecting from nature her sublim 
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or her softer images, but he seldom 

selects any that is not impressed with 

one or other of these characters. Of 

the former sort we select the following 

stanza. The group of images which 

it contains are, however, rather pic- 

turesque than sublime ; but it is, per- 

haps, on that very account, imore 

poetical, 

“The borrid crags, by loppiing convent 
crown’d, 

The cork-trees hoar that clothe the 
baggy steep, 

The mountain-moss by scorching skies 
lmbrown’d, 

The sunkev glen, whose sunless shrubs 
must weep, 

The tender azure of the unruffled deep, 

The orange tints that gild the greenest 
boug b, 

The tonwnts that from cliff to valley leap, 

The vine on bigh, the willow branch 
below, 

Mix’d in One mighty scene, wilh varicu 
beauty glow.” 

Of his milder an! softer images 
we give the following descnp- 
tion ot the little stream that separates 
Portugal from Spain :— 

“ But these between a silver sirveamlet 


glides, 

And scarce a name distinguisheth the 
brook, 

Though rival kingdoms press its verdant 
sides, 


Here Jeans the idle shepher! on his crook, 

And vacant op the rippling waves doth 
look, 

That peaceful still *twixt bitterest foemen 
flow ; 

For proud each peasant as the noblest 
duke : 

Well doth the Spanish hind the difference 
know 

Twixt him and Lusian slave, the lowes! 
of the low.” 


He does not pass far, however, be- 
youd the confines of Spain, when he 
meets with the Guadiana, which in- 


‘epires him with one of the finest and 


sublimest effusions that ever were 

penned, We give the following ex- 

tract from it :— 

But ere the mingling bounds have far 
been pass’d 

Wark Guadiana rolls his power along 

In sullen billows, murmuring and vast, 


‘So noted ancient roundelays among. 


Whilome upon his banks did legions 
throng 


Of Moor add knight, in mailed splendour 


drest: 


. Here ceas’d the swift their race, here 


sunk the strong ; 


The Paynim turban and the Christles 
crest 

Mix’ on the bleeding stream, by floating 
hosts oppress'd. 

Ob, lovely Spain! renown’d, romantic 
land ! 

Where is that standard which Pelagio 
bore, 

When Cava’s traitor-sire first call'd the 
band 

That dy’d thy mountain streams with 
Gothic gore : 

Where are those bloody banners which 
of yore 

Wav'd o’er thy sons, victorious to the 
gale, 

And drove at last the spoilers 10 their 
shore ? 

Red gicam’d the cross, and wan’d the 
crescent pale, 

While Afrie’s echoes thrill’d with Moor- 
ish matrons’ wail. 


Teems not ere ditty with the glorious 
tele 7 

Ali! such, alas! the bero’s ampiest tate! 

When granite imoulders and when 
records fail, 

‘\ peasau’’s plaint prolongs his dubious 
date. 

Pride! bend thine eye from heaven to 
thine estate ; 

See how the Mighty shrink into a song ! 

Can Volume, Pillar, Pile preserve thee 
pteat? 

Oy must thou trust Tradition’s simple 
tongue, 

When Flattery sleeps with thee, and 
History does thee wrong ? 


Awake, ye sons of Spain! awake! 
advance ! 

Lo! Chivalry, your ancient goddess, 
cries, 

But wields not, as of old, her thirsty 
lance, 

Nor shakes her crimson plumage in the 
skies : 

Now on the smoke of blazing bolts she 
flies 

And speaks in thunder through yor 
engines’ roar : 

In every peal she calls—“ Awake! 
arise |” 

Say, is her voice more deeble than of yore, 

Wien her war-song was heard on Anda- 
lusia’s shore ? 

Hark !—heard you not those hoofs of 
dreadful note ? 

Sounds not the clang of conflict on.the 
heath ? 

Saw ye not whom the reeking sa 
smote ; 
Nor sav’d your brethern ere they sank 
beneath 

Tyrants and tyrants’ slaves 2~the fi 
of death, oad heaamnae 
The bale-fires flash op bigh ; -. from rock 

to reck 
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Bach volley tells that thousands cease to 
breathe ; 

Deatb rides upon the sulyhury Siroc, 

Red Battle stamps his foot, and nations 
feel the shock. 


Lo! where the Giant on the mountain 


stands, 

His blood-red tresses deep ’aing in the 
sun, 

With death-shot glowiuz in’ Ins fiery 
bands, 


And eye that scorcheth all rts glares upon 5 

Restless it rolls, now fix’d, and now anou 

Flashing afur,—and at its iron feet 

Destruction cowers to murk what deeds 
are done ; 

For on this morn three potent nations 
meet, 

To sbed before his sirine the blood he 
deems most sweet,” 


Lord Byron has somewhat of the 
martial enthusiasm of Homer, but then 
it is only while he speaks generality, 
and without designating any particu- 
lar character ; for with no character 
can he, like Homer, identify himsel:. 
In fact, he can give none ot his cha- 
racters a character which either him- 
self or any of his readers can admire, 
He is only great when he talks ge- 
nerally and abstractedly. He can 
describe any passion of our nature, 
provided you do not require of him to 
describe at the same time the parti- 
cular individual in whom this passion 
is found to exist. Talking of those 
who fell on the plains of Talavara, 
how philosophical are his reflections 
on ambition, and yet how poetical, 

** There shall they rot—Ambition’s ho- 
nour’d fools ! 

Yes, Honour decks tue turf that wraps 
their clay ! 

Vain Sophistry ! in these bchold the tools, 

The broken tools, that tyrants cust away 

By myriads, when they dare to pave their 


way 

With human hearts—to what?-—a dream 
alone. 

Can despots compass aught tliat hails 
their sway ? 

Or call with truth one span of earth their 
Own, 

Save that wherein at last they crumble 
bone by bone :”’ 


Indeed it is difficult to say whether 
Lord Byron is more the philosopher 
or the poet, for he eternally delights 
to throw the sober veil of reflection 
over all the scenes and circumstances 
which he describes as in the tallowing 
: '¥eflections on solitude. 


“Thou too art gone, thou lov’ and lovely 
one! 


Whom youth and youth’s affection bound 
to me ; 

Who did for me whet none beside have 
done, 

Nor shrank from one albeit upworthy 
thee. 

Whiat is my being ? thou hast ceas’d to 
be, . 

Nor staid to welcome bere thy wanderer 
home. 

\Who mourns o’er hours which we no 
more shall see 

Would they bad never been, or were to 
come ! 


Would he had ne’er return’d to find fresh 
couse to roam ! 


O11! ever loving, lovely, and belov'd ! 

How selfish Sorrow ponders on thé past, 

And clings to thoughts now better far 
remov'd ! 


But Time shail tear thy shadow from me 
last, 

All thou could’st have of mine, stern 
Denih ! chou hast; 

The pareut, friend, aud now the more 
than friend : 

Neer yet for one thine arrows flew so 
fast, ; 

And grief with grief continuing still to 
biend, 

Hath snutch’d the litle joy that life bad 
yet to lend.” 


The most striking feature in the 
character of Lord Byron's poetry is, 
that it has no character at all. He 
never seems to be inspired by his sub- 
ject—never to have been prompted to 
engage in-it by any other passion 
than the workings of a restless mind 
that must be at something, and that 
chose the preseut subject, trom its 
having first presented itself\—not be- 
cause it} was more peculiarly suited to 
the character of hisgenius. His mind 
was rather expusive and versatile, 
than coneentrated and impetuous, 
All themes appeared the same to hin, 
but to no theme could he bring that 
soul of soul which only a strong «at- 
tachment to our object can waken in- 
to existence. He always governs his 
subject-—tieats it as he pleaves, re- 
gardless whether his pleasure be: in 
harmony with nature, or the funda- 
mental principles of criticism, There 
seems ty be nothing in it capable of 
captivating his affections—of deter- 
mining. or even influencing the views 
which he intends to take of it. He 
sports with it as a bauble—~a play- 
thing to amuse fools and simpletons, 
for such 1s man in his eyes. 


“ Poor child of doubt and death, whose 
hope is buut on reeds.” 
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It is evident that he who entertains 
suchan unqualified contempt for man- 
kind as Lord Byron evinces in the 
following stanzas, must have but a 
poor opinion of himself; for, ignorant 
as he wishes to make all mankind 
appear, he coul! not himself affect to 
be so extremely ignorant as not to 
know that he was of the same species, 
and subject to the same infirmities 
with that despicable race whom he so 
heartily contemns. Ii, then, he looked 
upon himself as he did on the rest of 
mankind, what could waken in his 
soul the rapt desires, the hallowed en- 
thusiasin, the fine frenzy of the poet, 
who not only Jooks upon himself as 
the noblest of creation’s works, but 
who bounds not his hopes with the 
brief limit of terrestrial existence? But 
let us see what manner of being man 
appears to bis lordship. 


“ Bound to the earth, he lilts his eye to 
heaven ; 

Is't not enough, unhappy thing to know 

Thou art. Is this a boon so kindly 
given, 

That being, thou would be again, and go 

Thou know’st not, seck’st not to what 
region, so 

On earth no more ; but mingled with the 
skies ; 

Still wilt thou dream on future joy, a 
woe? 

Regard and weigh yon dust before it 
flies : 

That little urn to the more than thousand 
homilies. 
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Well didst thou know—speak, Athena's 
wisest son! 

* All that we know is nothing, can be 
known,’ 

Why should we shrink from what we 
cannot shun ; 

Each has his pang, but feeble sufferers 

roan 

With brain-born dreams of evils all their 
own. 

Pursue what chance, or faith proclaimeth 
best, 

Peace waits us on the shores of 
Acheron ; 

There no forced banquet claims the sated 
guest, 


But silence claims the couch of ever 
silent rest.” 


To us it appears, however, that if 
Lord Byron had sufficient faith in the 
promise of a future lite—i! he had any 
hope that reached beyond the tomb— 
it he were a Heathen or a Mchometan 
—a Jew or a Christian—a Trinitarian 
or a Unitarian ;—if, in a word, he be- 
lieved there was any being who took 
c: gnizance of human actions, and de- 
creed to ment or demerit its just award, 
he would have excelled all English 
poets in poetic fire and sublimity. As 
it is, he is sutiiciently sublime, but it is 
sublimity without a soul—without that 
fire in the absence of which poetry is 
mere souading brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal, His sublimity arose irom 
the vastness and grandeur of his con- 
ceptions, but vastness of conception 
has no necessary alliance with poetic 
fire. Who took a wider range through 
the worids of space than Newton and 
Descartes ? but who knew less, or felt 
less of the influence of poetic fire? 
In fact, they were, in this respect, as 
cool as cucumbers. But to render 
vastness of conception poetic, there 
must be a corresponding intensity of 
feeling and passion, to give it life and 
energy. This life and energy—this 
feeling and intensity, was not in Lord 
Byron, Whatever portion of it he de- 
rived from nature was extinguished by 
scepticism. His coftin seemed always 
placed before him, but it suggested 
reflections very ditlerent from those 
which it suggested to the mind of the 
Roman emperor, who ordered it to be 
brought into his presence every morn- 
ing. ‘To him it suggested all those 
images of bliss that associate with our 
anticipations of eternal felicity; to 
Lord Byron it suggested only the drear 
and silent monotony of the temb—the 
unconscious sleep of eternalages. To 
the chilling influence of this thought 
he became a victim, and all his writ- 
ings are accordingly marked with the 
cypress emblems of melancholy and 
despair. 


— 
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ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF LORD FYRON. 


“ Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudesque manebunt.”’ 


Vino... 


"Tis done! thou liest cold and still as marble, 
And Grecian heroes mourn around thy bier! 
His death-note reached our shores, slow borne 
On muffled winds, sad, moaning from afar > 
So sank that star of mighty genius, 

And quenchd its glory in the clouds of night. 
His lofty spirit is dismiss'd at last! 

Aye! and it soareth on the wings of wind, 

To scenes its nagic pen hath oft describ'd! 

Did ye not see that spirit disenthrall'd 

From earthly ties, that mounted in the air, 

With outstretch'd pinions bright and dazzling, 
Coursing majestic yon wide fields of ether, 
Studded with countless stars and sparkling gems? 
Then riding past the planetary spheres 

Till far away, he sees with dazzled eyes, 

The glistening turrets of that high abode, 
Where spirits join, and light is lost in light! 


Grand spirit of the lyre! whose final flight, 
At last hath carried thee to yonder heav’n, 

I hail thee standing on its glittering walls, 
In apotheosis of hight arrayed! 


Oh thou! whose verse loud peal'd from foreign shores 
Rang in our ears majestic and sublime, 

Now loudly thunder'd like the cannon’s roar, 
Then wail’d like distant buzle’s plaintive notes— 
Now the shrill clarions piercing sound, and then 
Melodious warbled soit in beauty's ear! 

Are then, thy songs for ever,—ever hush'd? 

No more thy fingers o'er thy lyre shall stray, 
No! never more!—Its silver strings are snapp'd, 
Thy hand lies cold along the silent tomb 

Where music strays not, o’er the mould’ring dust! 
There Byron's noble corse is stretch'd along, 
Stiff as sepulchral marble are his limbs! 

There asiies join, and dust is turn’d to dust! 

He is not deud! our Byron never dies, 

He lives full brightly in his splendid works ; 
While he himself undying, soars away 

And ravished, lists to melody sublime, 

Where, we wi// say, his full resounding lyre 
Shall peal in concert with yon harmony 

Which angels strike to welcome us to heaven! 
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Sons of the brave! bereav'd, illustrious Greeks ! 
Heard ye his knell, sad peal’d along your shores » 
Aye! in the land, whereon your Homer liv'd, 
Immorta! pair! Our British Byron trode! 
Oh! weep his loss! your mighty adjunct weep! 
While he o’erlook'd, how quickly beat your hearts! 
How sprang to arms, and for the battle gasp'd! 
In mighty strength uprear'd the faulchion high, 
An: steep'd it reeking in the Turkish gore! 


Then mourn his death ye Greeks! as heroes mourn, 
His death, who gave his life, his gold, his all! 
Rear the high cenotaph, and marble shrine, 

And ‘grave, in words that burn, his noble name! 
Let future Greeks the bright example see, 

And sing his praise, who tor their fathers fought. 


So when the sun has roiled his daily course, 
And gently glides to rest on ocean’s breast, 
Yet o'er the hills he casts a ling*ring ray, 

And rivers glisten in his spa:kling beams 
Soften'd and mellow'd from the biazé of day! 
Yea! e’en the cloud’s that on the horizon rest, 
He gilds with purpie lustre; and then he sinks 
Slowly from sight, yet ceaseth not to shine, 
But rolls afar in other hemispheres, 

And bright as ever, other worlds iliumes! 


So sank great Byron’s splendid sun, to rest, 

In distant lands resplendent from afar ! 

Far o'er the seas and rocks its lustre lies, 

And reaches British shores, and shines most glot ious here! 


Now fly ve winds! to «Il your quarters fly; 

And bear his name with glorious adjuncts far ! 

In softest cadence mourn his blighted hopes, 
Conoubial bliss, a father’s jov,—he had them not! 
Exil'd trom home, a noble wanderer ! . 

But, when ye come to tell the splendid tale 

Of Byron's glory,—rise then all ye winds ! 

Bathe them in fragrance, trom Arabia's shores, 
And blow o’er sultry Afric’s arid sands, 

O’er rocks, and streams,—on whirlwinds wings abroad ! 
Till Byron’s name resounds from shore to shore ! 
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THE PLEASURES OF PERPLEXITY ; 


OR, 


THE DELIGHTS OF AUTHORSHIP. 


-—--o 


** Ours is a studious literary age, 
Ours is « lind of books, and we exceed, 
In happy numbers, who make shift to read.’’ 


* On! that mine enemy would write 
a book.” If it were proper to wish a 
particular evil to an inveterate foe, | 
would re-echo the sentence. Let him 
write a book, says Mr. Ryley, the inge- 
nious author of the Itinerant, or Me- 
moirs of an Actor;" who afterwards 
alludes to the brain-bewildering study, 
which is necessary for the accom- 
plishment of such a task, so as to de- 
serve and obtain a remuneration equal 
to the exercise of (ime and talent it 
requires, 

[It is not my present intention to at- 
tempt a delineation of the pleasures 
or pains to be derived from such an 
undertaking, particularly as I do not 
conceive myself fitted for the task, 
never having yet seriously made up 
my mind to wrife a Book ; which, 
however, according to my humble 
comprehension, is not so extremely 
difficult in modern times, especially 
if the word write be altered to that of 
compile, Whether my conception 
of the subject be right or not, 
remains to be discovered; as I may 
perhaps hereafter be induced, or com- 
pelled to try my hand in writing or 
compiling a° Book, and there have 
already been times, when I have expe- 
rienced a little of that which I appre- 
hend he alludes more particularly to, 
I mean the perplexities into which the 
mind may be thrown, by an endeayour 
to provide for the public taste, fickle 
and precarious as it is, in the present 
day. But if there be any true plea- 
sures, they are mental, and as there is 
no possibility of enjoyment without its 
consequent portion of fatigue, anxiety 
or pain, either in anticipation or reali- 
zation, 1 am led to believe that this 
ve lexity is productive of its 
pleleites "to the sli’, as the nu- 
merous inconveniences that impede 
all other undertakings, that occasion- 

BE. M. July, 1824. 


ally occupy the thoughts, hopes, and 
wishes of mankind, tend to enhance 
the value of their accomplishment. 

In pursuance of a subject the very 
title of which implies perplexity, 
though of a pleasurable nature, 1 
would willingly avoid imparting to 
my reader any of the former, while I 
would asstreiuousl y endeavour to pre- 
serve as much of the latter as pos- 
sible; since it is-by such means alone 
that 1 can realize my expectation of 
participating in his enjoyment—for, 
although there is a pleasing sensation 
excited by giving expression to my 
thoughts notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties and perplexities experienced in the 
execution, it must be acknowledged 
that pleasure is doubly valuable to the 
mind, when it is discovered, that what 
is done, has not been done in vain, 

Decked in my old Roquelaure, and 
the evaporations of the brain well- 
secured by a woollen night-cap, I 
have seated myselfin my arm chair, 
with pen, ink, and paper before me, 
determined to write my thoughts as 
they occur, without any decided ob- 
ject in view, or subject whereon to 
exercise 


‘* My grey goose quill.’’ 
In such a situation, it is not easy to 
describe the variety of ideas that in- 
voluntarily rush upon the mind— 


‘‘The world is all before me, where to 
choose.”’ 

Novelty of subject is an important 
ingredient inthe compositions of an 
occasional lucubrator, and gne of the 
leading requisites to obtain a patient 

r from the reader. This js the 
first perplexity into which lam thrown; 
the multiplicity of writers who have 
gone before me, appear to have seized 
upon every subject likely to prove 
interesting—— IT fake up my -~ 
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L lay it down again in despair—I take 
it up again, convinced that even this 
perplexity leads me to pleasures of an 
unbounded kind, without immediate- 
ly relieving me from my apprehen- 
sions, that perhaps when I present the 
produce of my labours, the book- 
seller may conceive them of so little 
value, as to leave me in a still more 
perplexing dilemma, that of foregoing 
the pleasure of satisfying a craving 
appetite; for be it known—that al- 
though authors, like doctors, in the 
exercise of their professions, are tre- 
quently obliged to prescribe absti- 
nence, they are as little inclined as 
their readers and patients to follow 
their own prescriptions; and | believe 
it will readily be acknowledged, that 
Authors have undoubted evidences 
to prove that— 


“ Very good meat is cent per cent, 
Dearer than very good argument.” 


These reflections, however, though 
they may by some, be considered irre- 
levant to my subject, naturally asso- 
ciate with the contemplations of an 
author, while he is seeking for a novel 
theme; for though the practice of eat- 
ing is as o/das, or, foraught | know older 
than Adam, it isone which cannot very 
easily be forgotten or dispensed with. 
Hence its intrusion, notwithstanding 
the recollection that the ancient and 
modern authors are all before me; 
that the whole circle of the sciences, 
and the improvements of art, present 
themselves successively to my wan- 
dering imagination ; that the labours 
of the historian, the discoveries of the 
pailosopher, the visions of the poet, 
and the situations of the novelist 
dance through the brain, leading the 
mind involuntarily over the fairy land 
of fiction, through the labyrinths of 
thought, and the wanderings of fancy, 
until they at length calinly subside in 
the contemplation of mere matters of 
fact; notwithstanding, I say, all these 
sources Of mental pleasure crowding 
on the mind, the idea of hunger, or 
the want of a dinner dispels all the 
enjoyments of the wizard scene, and 
leaves but.q bleak and desert prospect 
behind, which, perhaps, would not 
have been resort! to, had not the per- 
plexity already alluded to, occasioned 
a necessity of ing back to the past, 
in order to provide for the prevent. 


It is true that, notwithstanding an 
agreeable exercise may, nay has, in 
the present instance, for some time left 
me as much as ever in want of my 
original supply of subject; in addi- 
tion to which, that universal destroyer, 
old scythe and hour glass, had been 
stealing a march upon me, in spite of 
my importunities, which added to my 
perplexity in no small degree, it is 
possible I might have been subjected 
to no subject, for the exercise of my 
pen, had not “ Ryley’s Itinerant,” 
which lay upon my table, kindly come 
to my hand. I opened a volume, and 
the first passage which met my eye was 
the one I have selected. Here was an 
additional pleasure, really attributable 
to my perplexity; and as I have no 
reason to believe he can have any en- 
mity towards me, I take his observa- 
tion in good part, contenting myself 
with the opportunity he has afforded 
me of escaping from a threatening 
evil, and sincerely wishing he may 
never again have the necessity, (though 
I cannot help thinking he delights in 
it) to writea Book; at the same time 
1 am free to acknowledge the plea- 
sures I have derived from the perusal of 
what hasalready escaped from his pen. 

There is a wide distinction to be 
made between the author who is com- 
pelled by necessity to wrife a Book, 
and he who, possessing all that worldly 
wealth requires, as to health and 
comfort, takes up his pen at leisure, 
and writes merely to amuse himself. 
The former is fully aware that— 


“Those who live to please, must 
please to live.” 


While the latter, feeling sufficiently 
prepared for all the exigencies of life, 
does not depend for his daily support 
upon the opinions of the critic, nor 
the ever varying taste of the public ; 
and although each may have that bub- 
ble fame in view, the one is strong 
and able to pursue his object, when, 
and how he pleases; the other like a 
race-horse or hunter, requires constant 
care and attention, ae occasionally 
judicious training for the chace. In 
the last case the perplexities are abun- 
dant, the pleasures of execution are 
equally numerous, 

There are, however, perplexities of a 
nature which I havenot yetalluded to, 
of which, unfortunately, I can produce 
many proofs; residing as 1 do—not at 
the court end—but at the end of a 
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court, and occupying the most airy 
situation in the house, being the up- 
per story. or attic, which, be it known, 
Ihave chosen both for health and con- 
venience, though certainly not for 
prospects. I am frequently subjected 
to have my s/ory cut short bv the un- 
genteel intrusion of a noisy landlady, 
or an importunate creditor, who, not- 
withstanding the sublimity of my 
ideas, and the vast importance oftime, 
are inclined to annihilate the former, 
and exhaust the latter, by the intro- 
duction of perplexing subjects alto- 
gether foreign to what Ihave in hand ; 
nor, can I, at all times, rid myself of 
such vociferous intruders by my most 
earnest entreaties, The balance of 
argument is against me: they tell 
me my reasoning is not solid, that 
something must be done. I wishthem 
gone, (forl hate to be dunned), in 
order that I may do something. 
These are perplexities from which I 
cannot say | derive pleasures equal to 
the first; because, although the sub- 
jects may be varied, and voices of the 
orators sonorous, deep, or shrill, the 
amusement is not to be compared with 
the intellectual enjoyment obtained 
by a perusal of the productions of the 
ancient and modern writers, where 
the mind expanding, and the heart 
delighting, dwell with extasy on in- 


genious labour, fruitful invention, and 
valuable morality. And yet 1 am some- 
times inclined to think that even this 
sort of perplexity, though it operates as 
a temporary drawback upon the liveli- 
ness of my sallies, in all probability 
relaxes the miad, and refreshes thought, 
on the resumption of which, pleasure is 
enhanced, Thescraping ofa fiddle out 
of tune and out of time; the whiz- 
zing of a hurdy-gurdy; the bawling 
of ballad-singers, match sellers, and 
the last dying speech and confession, 
have a serious effect upon my nerves, 
and have frequently annoyed and per- 
plexed me, oe distracting my ideas, 
and calling off that attention which | 
have been endeavouring to fix on oue 
subject; perhaps in my opiniotifa 
usetul and important one; but lest my 
reader should think me perplexing the 
one [ am now engaged upon, and 
leading him to the consideration of cir 
cumstances with which he may already 
be well acquainted, I shall conclude 
without risking his further dissatisfac- 
tion, with assuring him, that however 
perplexed I may hereafter be, it will 
afford me additional pleasure, if we 
should be so happy as to get better 
satisfied with each other upon further 
acquaintance, 


J. T. 
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THE BIRTH DAY. 


“ My birthday ! 


what a differént sound 


That word had in my youthful ears ; 
And now each time the day comes round, 
Less and less white its mark appears.” 


“ Tandem fil surculus arbor.” 

As | sat alone, the other morning, 
in the silence of my chamber, I sud- 
denly remembered that on that day— 
no matter how many years—I was 
ushered into the wien amid the ring- 
ing of bells, and all those joyous de- 
monstrations with which the first-born 
of a squire’s lady is generally greeted. 
My own memory is not sufhciently 
tenacious to recurd the procecdings of 


Moore. 


that eventful day; but, as I afterwards 
heard from my nurse, it was a general 
holiday in the village. My father, 
good man, was almost beside himself, 
and, in the fullness of his heart, he 
ordered his steward to deliver, ad libi- 
tum, ale, beef, and bread, to all those 
whose duty led them to congratulate 
his house on its infant representative. 
It may naturally be imagined, when 
the news of these extraordinary giy- 
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mgs out was bruited abroad, that 
my young squireship did not. lack 
a blessing. And so it was, for the 
deaf, the blind, and the halt, came 
thronging to the hall, where full tren- 
chers and flowing cups rewarded their 
pious benedictions. The parish clerk, 
and the schoolmaster, were foremost 
in promoting the general thanksgiv. 
ing. The former leaving a deputy to 
superintend the ringing of the bells, 
and the latter dismissing his scholars, 
at the first intimation of the joyous 
event, hastened to the double duty of 
partaking of the good things so plen- 
teously distributed, and preserving 
order and decorum among the gentry 
m the great hall. Despite of their 
authority, however, my lady mother 
having felt some symptoms of dis- 
comftorture from certain clamorous 
sounds, which proceeded from the 
scene of rejoicing, the proceedings 
of the day were adjourned to the vil- 
lage, where a dance on the green, 
a huge bonfire, and renewed libations 
concluded the joyful doings. 

Year after year, my birth-day was 
celebrated atter the same fashion ; but 
the first anniversary, within my own 
recollection, cecurred when I attained 
my titth year. Fancy watts me back 
to the scenes of that happy morn‘ng, 
and though now declining in the vale 
of years, the sensations which | telt on 
the occasion are as fresh in my me- 
mory as the latest occurrences of my 
life. How my little heart panted witi 
delight,'while my nurse, as she combed 
my curly head, and decked me out in 
my scarlet jacket, detailed the ar- 
rangements of the day. My young 
playmates were all invited; the green 
room had been arranged for our re- 
ception, a feast was in preparation, 
and 1 was to do the honors of the 
table. And then, the grey poney was 
to be gaily caparisoned, and yoked 
to my little chariot, old Peter was 
to hold his head, and I was to 
hold the reins and smack the whip, 
as we gallopped round the lawn. Be- 
sides, uncle James was expected from 
London, and he never came empty- 
handed; and then, aunt Martha pro- 
mised me a watch, and cousin Mary 
would be sure to bring a trumpet, a 
gun, or a sword. The morning was 
as fresh and as sunny as my heart 
coatd wish; 1 shall never forget it. 
Dowh 1 came froin the hursery, the 
youag blood dancing in my veits, 
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and the roses of health budding on my 
cheeks—I ran into the breakfast par- 
lour to receive my customary kiss, 
but looked abashed and contused 
when I saw a large company assem- 
bled to celebrate my birth. My mo- 
ther, however, relieved my embarrass- 
ment, and introduced me tothe stran- 
gers, all cousins and distant relations, 
whom IT was told to love, and, my 
young heart being just in the mood, 
I lavished my smiles and kisses on 
them all. At this moment, a carriage 
drove down the avenue; and in a few 
ininutes after, uncle James, aunt Mar- 
tha, and cousin Mary, were added to 
the company. After their blessings 
and congratulations were over, I re- 
ceived the more acceptable tokens of 
their love. A white hat ani feathers, 
with a gold loop and button, set my 
heart in a glow of pleasure; this was 
my uncle's gift. Cousin Mary's was 
no less pleasing; but aunt Martha's 
watch —a reat watch, crowned my 
most ardent expectations. How often, 
in the moments of my childish bliss, 
have I sat to listen to the ticking of 
my little monitor, long before | was 
aware of its construction, or consc:ous 
of its use. 1 had formed, however, 
some crude notions about it. | fancied 
that its motion must necessarily imply 
lite, and my anxiety for the well-being 
of my little favourite was constantly 
uppermost in my mind, At night 
we slept together, but finding, atter 
a vain effort to make it share my din- 
ner, that it existed independently of 
such assistance, 1 began to view it in 
another light; and then it was that 
I felt my wits puzzled to ascertain its 
real nature, But alas! my curiosity 
proved fatal to my darling plaything, 
lor, in a desperate attempt to read the 
riddie of its existence, | broke the 
movements, and it never ticked again ! 
This was the first check to my infant 
happiness; for, till then, I knew uo 
care, and felt no sorrow, The world 
to me was a garden of eternal sweets, 
and death had never arisen to my 
fancy, excepting, perhaps, that the 
occasional mention of his name, while 
lisping my primer or my prayers, con- 
veyed the idea of some undefined and 
fearful being: but when, to my impa- 
tient enquiries, I ‘was told that mv 
watch was dead, and coupling this 
intimation with its silence and want 
of motion, I, for the first time, began 
to comprehend the nature of tire great 
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destroyer; and yielding to my child- 
ish sorrow, I wept for my favourite 
watch, as if for a departed triend. But, 


“Tbe tear down childhood's cheek that 
flows, 

Is like the dew-drop on the rove, 

When next the summer breeze comes by, 

And Waves the bush—the flower is dry.’ 


The life and adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe was the panacea that cured my 
sorrows ; aod lost in the pleasant mazes 
of that marvellous book, | soon forgot 
my lately lamented companion, ‘To 
return to my birth-day, a number ot 
children of my own age were by this 
time collected in the green chamber, 
and 1 was all impatience to shew 
them my new play things, and com- 
mence our sports, when a servant an- 
nounced the arrival of no less a per- 
sonage than Mr. Scuttlem, the village 
schoolmaster who, in presenting his 
dutiful respects, begged leave to men- 
tion that he had composed an Ode on 
the joytul occasion of the young mas- 
ter's birth-day, which he hoped he 
should be permitted to recite im 
the presence of the noble compaiuy 
assembled. Young as 1 was, | re- 
member very well the winks and 
litters with which this message 
was received: for Scuttlem was, i 
fact, the poet laureate to the family ; 
the very Homer of our secluded vil- 
lage. His rhyming propensity was 
manifest on all occasions; and, 

prolific was his muse, tiat his verses, 
it was said, would fill five folio vo- 
lumes. He was marcover, an indefa- 
tigable newsmonger, and there was 
nota birth, death, or marriage, within 
twenty miles that he did not com- 
memorate in ode, elegy, or epithala- 
mium ; although, ie of the manor, 
and great man of the village, my fa- 
ther was the most fruitful source of 
lus poetical effusions, and, accord- 
ingly, there was scarcely an occur- 
rence took place in the family, from 
its first settlement, under William the 
conqueror, that Scuttlem had not set 
down in goodly metre. ¢ Oh, by all 
means,’ said my father, endeavouring 
to resume his gravity, ‘showMr. Suttlem 
in,fand tell him, we shall all feel highly 
delighted.’ The words were scarcely 
spoken, when in stalked the figure of 
the obsequious pedagogue. I have 
him before me at this moment. His 
tall thin form, and his sleek and sub. 
dued look, as he bent his long baek jn 


salutation to the company, are present 
to my fancy, But why, oh! time, 
hast thou erased trom iny iablets those 
matchless verses which the poet in- 
dicted to my praise, and to which 
he lent the fervour of his eloquence, 
as with one hand pointing me out 
as the subject of his muse, while I sat, 
all unconscious on my mother’s knee, 
he with the other cut the harmless air, 
to give force and vigour to his verse? 
Stop—I remember something about it 
now. My father, 1 know, was per- 
sonified as Hector, my mother as An- 
dromache, aud | was the young Asty- 
anax, ‘the hope of ‘Troy.’ ‘Yes 8 
remember a verse or two, 


‘¢ Grant thou, Oh, Jove, 


that this young 
boy 


~ May live to be his parent’s joy, 


Partaking, equally the same, 


His mother’s beauty — father’s fame,” 


And further on, 


© Behold bis limbs so sleek and slender, 
His flesh so heautiful and teuder, 

See! the dimple in his chin, 

Just beginuing to begin’ 


But, alas! my memory is again at 
fault, and the rest of my birth-day 
ode must sleep with thy voluminous 
etiusions, oh, musical Scuttlem. The 
poem, however, L am warranted in 
asserting, produced the happiest effect. 
The company were loud in their ap- 
plause, my poor mother wept for joy, 
my father was inwardly gratified, ! 
was delighted to escape to my com- 
anions, and the poet received for his 
Sion an invitation to dimer, and 
a guinea for the copyright of the ode. 
But why do | dwell upon these 
things ? Why conjure up the thoughts 
and fancies of my infant hours?— 
Whereare they now who joined in cele- 
brating my birth-day? Alas! they 
are long since mouldered into dust; 
and I, once the young heir to the 
honors of an ancient race, blest in 
the full enjoyment of parental love, 
surrounded by adiniring friends, and 
viewing life as a lover views his mis- 
tress, in whom he has centred all his 
future hopes, am now a lonely insu- 
lated being, whom nobody knows, 
and for whom no mortal cares. The 
flush of hope, the dream of fancy, 
and the bliss of requited love, have 
all passed from me; they vanished 
with the objects by which they were 
excited; yet Jam avy misanthrope: I 
shun not my fellow man, although 
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I can feel but little pleasure in his 
company, for I have no relish for new 
faces, and old ones are no longer 
about me. Here, in the midst of a 
crowded metropolis, I live in compa- 
rative solitude: and thus | verify the 
maxim, 


** Magna civitas, magna solitudo.”’ 


I walk forth into the streets, and min- 
gle with the moving multitude, yet 
1 rarely meet with one amongst the 
million to whom I am known, or 
whose face | recognise. [I am literally 
* a Hermit in London.” Perhaps, the 
fanciful writer who has borrowed that 
title, was not aware that such a cha- 


racter existed. My little chamber is 
to me a palace: my antiquated ue 
is the only throne that 1 covet: 

pen is my sceptre, and my ae Pid 
my privy counsellors, [ commune 
with the sages of other times, and 
seldom do I tail to draw amusement, or 
instruction, from their hallowed re- 
lics. As hope was the polar star of 
my youth, so is memory the chief 
consolation of my age. I have nothing 
left to cheep my future path, but L 
banquet on the scenes that are past. 
lf the reminiscences of au old man 
shall continue to be acceptable, you 
may expect, Mr. Editor, to hear occa- 
sionally from G. L. A. 


TO EUGENIO LEAVING ENGLAND. 


Unrure thy sail 


Thou wanderer, and drop thy anchor where 


Thy wayward wishes tend. 


The bud, the leaf, 


The hills, the vales, the woods, the stre ams, the lays 


Of earth are all before thee. 


Ex quisite— 


Most exquisite that loveliness must be 

Which triumphs o'er satiety, and grows 

More valued trom possession. Thou wilt find 
The orange and the rich pomegranate glow 
Like gold Hesperian, and the dee p-huec d flowers 
That light their tints at zenith suns shall rise 


Upon thy ravish'd sight. 


But not for thee 


Shall plains that pine beneath the noon-day blaze, 
Spread soft the fair unfading fragrant sward 


Of thy unrivall'd England ; 


_not for thee 


Shall breathe the breeze that gives to beauty’s cheek 


Its bloom—to lite its pulse. 


Pursue thy course 


Around the wonder-teeming globe. To isles 

Of brightness and of beauty where the bird 

In all the colours of the Iris clad 

Floats proudly in the blue, unclouded sky, 

impel thy bark o’er calmand glitt’ring seas. 

And in the glowing Orient seek for climes 

Fairer and happier than thine own ;—for joys 
Voluptuous—balmy gales—and fruits that melt 
At the rapt touch—ambrostal food—and cups 
High foaming with nectarious draughts that cheer 
The heart of God and man. In bowers of bliss, 
While hues and forms delicious rise around 

Thy couch, and music swells and fragrant winds 
Breathe overpowering fragrance; spend the hour 
Thou restless one,-—-the soft luxurious hour; 

Yet often mid the burst of fierce delight, 

Shall rush the dear remembrance of that isle-— 
That sweet, fresh, breezy nook of earth which lies 
On ocean's breadth beyond. N.T.C. 


Devonport, 
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“ And art thou not,” she gaily cries, 
Drawing from over his dark eyes 

A darker lock, “ yet flown, my love, 

“ ‘To seek the bright-eyed nahin above ? 
“Oh! no—I wrong’d thee to believe 
«A moment that thou e’er would’st leave 
“« Thy own devoted Zella here, 

‘To weep and wail above thy bier ;— 

“ Thy spirit ne’er could seek the sky, 

** And leave thy Zella’s here to die 

- That endless death by priests assign'd, 
But not by heaven, to woman-kind, 

*- Unless it be the souls we love 

*- Will our weak essence all absorb, 

As fade away the souls that rove 

“Too near the fire-god's dazzling orb. 
Yes—yes—for when my soul at heav‘n, 
“« With thine, shall sue to be forgiven, 
“Its every thought is thine so true, 

“* Not Alla’s self will deem us two. 
‘Then, like the clouds of summer, light, 
*¢ And, as the sun that gilds them, bright, 
“ Unfetter’d by this chain of clay, 

* Through trackless paths we'll soar away, 
Beyond the reach of tyrant sway, 

“* Of lawless lust—Oh! Selim, say, 

“« Say must I then indeed believe 

“Yon wretch thy sire? oh! [ would give 
“« The sweetest thoughts that dwell within 
“My bosom—but that all are thine— 

“ To deem him alien to thy kin.”’ 


The sense of undeserved disgrace, 
That spreads a glow on virtue’s face, 
Whene’er in aught to guilt allied, 
There blazoning al! she fain would hide, 
Young Selim’s cheek, that instant, dyed 
With blushes, which too well confess’d 
What sullied stream first warm'd his breast, 
And o'er him flung a humbled air 

Of shame, that rather made him seem 
The accused, than the accuser, there ; 

But soon resentment’s angry beam 
From his dark eyes, like lightning, broke, 

Stull temper'd with a filial feeling, 

Their deadliest influence from them stealing, 
While to his treacherous sire he spoke. 
«- My father!—for thou still art he, 

«« Howe’er I needs must wish the other, 
‘««*Twas thou did’st rear my infancy, 

“« "Twas thou did’st love my angel mother,— 
«« But has the care which childhood claim'd, 

“ For pain alone my days prolong’d ? 
« And was the faith of her I named, 

«« Proved but to be forgot and wronged # 
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“‘ Thou gav'st me life—I learn too late, 
«’T was but to work that life’s undoing, 
“ As tyrants load the wretch they hate 
“With gifts that surely bring them ruin, 
“ No ingrate I—My every deed 
“* Has thank'd thee for the bitter boon, 
“ Once deem'd so fair;—'"Tis not a moon 
“* Since all around us saw me bleed, 
“In battle fray; and thine the med— 
“TT oather'd no joy from the pitiless hour 
“ When Osman’s turrets o'er me blazed, 
“I triumph'd not over the prostrate tower, 
“« My duteous hand for thee hath razed ; 
** And—deeiming mine one spotless pearl,— 
“ Left conquest’s gaudier gems to thee ; 
“« | wish'd but for yon lovely girl, 
“ To thee as nought, though all to me,— 
“For blush there notin yon recesses 
** Unmurmuring slaves to thy caresses, 
“An Edev of beauty—breathing forms 
“ Lovely as if the fire that warms 
“‘Less sordid breasts, from theirs had flown, 
“ To light the outward bloom alone ? 
“Tis true, thou never there wilt find, 
“« One free fond heart to thee resign’d, 
«« And owning none but passion’s claim ; 
“ But such, alas! was not thy aim, 
“Or never wouldst thou covet one 
“« Whose troth was plighted to thy son ; 
“« Whose faith, if broken, would but prove, 
“« How little thou mightst trust her love.” 


Old Ali's look was fix’d and deadly, 
Yet its expression flashed not dreadly ; 
And his harsh features for a while 

k’en veil’d their fierceness with a smile, 
As rugged ores in burning take 

‘The glassy smoothness of the lake. 

*Tis easier far to turn aside 

The flood of passion from its course, 
Than check at once the rushing tide, 

Or choke it in its gushing source, 

Easier to wear a face of gladness, 

Than smooth to calm a brow of sadness. 
In sooth there beam'd a grim delight 

In his sunk eye-ball’s lund light, 
When, as the voice of Selim ceased, 

At the blank awful silence starting 
He first perceived he was address'd, 

As meteors are not seen till parting,— 
And raised his head from off his breast. 
Some thought a gleam of joy had shed, 

On the madd’ning fumes of his aged brain, 
As the mists that curtain the torrent’s bed, 

Are ting’d with a rainbow's heavenly stain. 
“ Well, well,—the maid is thine,” he cried, 
And smiling strove his pangs to hide, 

“ On one condition—'tis not much, 
“‘I know I am not of the young ; 
“‘ And youth will only pair with such, 
“It ill can bear the curdling touch 
** Of Lioodless veins, and nerves unstrung : 
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l'was tolly, madness, to suppose 
“ The tire in -Etna’s breast that glows 
* Could burn anudst the Alpine snows, 
* That this green ivy e’er could wind 
“* Her loving arms, so young and tender, 
* Around a wither'd oak-tree’s rind, 
** Too old and sapless to defend her. 
Nomtake her, boy !—I read thy thought, 
Thy gratitude may not be spoken; 
“Theu let thy hand thy heart betoken,— 
Repeat the lesson I have taught ; 
* And if I now have made thee blest, 
“If these fond arms have e’er caress‘d thee, 
‘“« And to a father’s bosom press'd thee, 
‘* Refuse not this one last request.” 
\ thousand sandals trod the hall, 
ut noiseless, motionless, was all; 
As ul the gossamer, that wove, 
Across the arch’d and gilded roof, 
Its light and mystic web above, 
Working trom hindrance far aloof, 
Lone aitificer of the air, 
Hac been the only :nmate there. 
You might have heard even the breath-drops tall, 
Frickling down the sides of the crowded hall ; 
For nothing besides the stillness broke, 
Till Ali gathering firmness spoke. 
‘Selim! when in the battle’s van, 
“ Thy heedless bravery urged thee on, 
“High o'er thee wav'd a ‘Turcoman, 
“‘ His sabre flashing in the sun, 
* Which ne'er had lighted those fond eyes 
“« To view that maid, thy valor's prize, 
* But that my hand the blow delay'd,— 
‘ Think not | tell it to upbraid,— 
*’Tis but to shew yon trembling girl, 
This arm she deem'd too weak to curl 
In amorous transport round her zone, 
“* Had still enough of strength its own, 
“To drive this dagger to his heart 
‘“* Who else had torn your loves apart, 
‘“* Wide as the yawning grave can sever, 
“« To pine in lonely pangs for ever. 
“* Now list,—I saved thy mortal life.— 
“‘ Nay, more—have blest it with a wife, 
“ Ay, at my own reft heart's expence : 
“ Such boon deserves a recompense. 
Tis thine to make my life above 
“ As blest as, oh! may thine be here ; 
“ Then let not duty yield to love, 
«‘ That filial love whose force I fear, 
“‘ But with this blade whose point did drive 
* Thy foeman's duwn, and bid thee live, 
** Release my soul, which then will fly, 
“ With crime unburden’d to the sky,- 
“ Unblasted by the curses dread 
“‘ That light on the self-murderer's head. 
“Oh! shrink not to preserve my soul 
‘“‘ From the fierce Monkir's damn'd controul ; 
“ For know that if thy craven hand 
“Shun to fulfil thy sire’s command, 
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“ Himself, myself, will strike the blow, 
** And quench the spark that Alla gave, — 
*“* That worst of deeds men work below, 
“Which leaves no hope that penitence may save, 
“ And sinks the guilty wretch in an eternal grave. 
“ But that which were a crime in me, 
“ Is blameless, virtuous in thee. 
* A father’s mandate sanctions all, 
“ And makes the things we foulest call, 
‘** Pure as the veil of stainless white 
“ That robes the mountains heavenward height, 
“ Pure as those maids of deathless charms, 
** Who stretch from heaven their wiiling arms, 
‘¢ More kind, at least, though not more fair, 
“Than her whose loss I hardly bear.” 
If in the sunny garden playing, 
Or through the shady palm-grove straying, 
A child espy some beauteous flower, 
The loveliest of its bed or bower ; 
In scent and hue, as sweet and bright, 
As those blest plants of paradise, 
That breathe the air, and drink the light, 
Of Houri’s lips, of Houri’s eyes, 
He bounds with rapture to the prize: 
But if around the slender stem, 
His wanton hands would fain despoil, 
Appear the serpent’s glittering coil, 
He starts, and, with a fearful scream, 
Sinks, pale and lifeless, on the soil. 
Such varied feeling Selim proved ; 
For when he heard his father’s voice 
Proclaim her his—the maid he loved,— 
And seal for aye his bosom's choice, 
The past was drown'd in whelming joys :— 
Wild rapture flush’d his glowing check, 
And sparkled in his glistening eye, 
His quivering lips refused to speak, 
His brow was arch'd with ecstacy ; 
But when he saw that bosom bared, 
Whereon his childhood oit had rested 
For death—and from that blade—prepared,— 
Which erst his own dark doom arrested, — 
And heard the monstrous boon requested,— 
To quench the spark which gave his fire, 
The son to strike, to slay his sire, 
And tempt to everlasting ire !— 
Oh! who can paint the deathly hue 
That moment o'er his features threw, 
Like the blue lightning’s livid glare, 
When, flashing through the summer air, 
It sheds a ghastly paleness o'er 
The sunset wave that blush'd before, 
With such a dye as oily heaven, 
To ocean only, could have given. 
Some inward “impulse loosed his arm, 
Which twined around young Zelia’s waist, 
And half upheld her—half embraced ; 
At once her face had iost its charm, 
To him there seem'd a lurking fiend, 
Behind each angel feature screeu’d, 
To tempt him to the darkest deed 
That ever crimson'd scimeter, 
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Or blacken'd soul of Moslem creed : 
But, oh! that wish from her was far, 
No soft, seducing languor shone 
From out the lids of that large eye 
Which, tix’d as if of sculptured stone, 
Seem’d reckless what was passing by ; 
Horror had oped those coverings wide, 
As at the stilly dead of night 
The curtain-folds are torn aside, 
To view some conflagration’s light ; 
And such a withering, lurid glare, 
As oft the sun 1s wont to wear, 
When, scowling o'er the waters pale, 
‘lnrough darkling clouds, a blood-red veil 
Of heatless, cheerless, light he sheds, 
Such glare the eye of Zella sheds, 
Red gleaming o’er the jetty ball, 
Like torch-light on the sable pall, 
And changeless holds that look of dread 
As quenchless lamps above the dead. 
But Selim heeded not the maid, 
Nor e’en the falling form delay'd, 
Of her erewhile he loved so well, 
Nor turn’d to raise her, when she fell, 
No more upheld by that fond arm 
Which erst had saved from every harm. 
Old Ali turn’d him to the place, 
And gazed upon her pallid face, — 
(As if he wish’d one maddening draught 
Of pleasure more to drink, 
Like those despair hath often quatf'd 
Upon destruction’s brink.) 
With such a deadly fix’d regard, 
lle seem'd to hope, should heaven be barr'd, 
‘That angel form would still abide, 
For ever graven on his eye, 
To cheer him through eternity. 
When lost was every joy beside, 
He wildly clasp’d her powerless hand 
Which ill could now such force withstand, 
And prest it with a burning kiss, 
But Selim's love return’d at this : 
“ Forbear!”’ he fiercely cried ; the word 
Upon his lips still thundering hung, 
When Ali deem’d in that he heard 
For death a last sad signal rung, 
And raised on high his ataghan— 
But rush’d from out the turbann’d band 
That mute had stood around, a man 
Who wrench’d the dagger from his hand , 
Then prostrate at his master’s feet, 
With loyalty and reverence meet, 
Did thus the scepter’d madman greet. 
‘* Forgive, great chief, a soldier's daring, 
“T'was prompted by his love of thee; 
“« Since thou art of thy life unsparing, 
“ The task to guard it falls on me 
“ Although thyself the enemy. 
“IT oft have saved thee from the foe 
“ And still my bounden duty know.” 
A half-breathed murmur of applause 
Proclaims how many plead his cause, 
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Yet by its coward faintness shews 

How few their chieftain dare oppose, 

Or for his life their own expose. 

“What! rebels too among my slaves, ’ 
“ As well as rivals of my blood ! 

“ For this may Sirat’s quenchless waves 
«¢O’erwhelm thee with their burning flood.” 
Then turning quick, in frantic mood, 

He hurrying paced the marbled floor, 


Intent on one dread venture more; 
And heedlessly his eye ran o’er 
The glowing features there inlaid, 
of M 


So wel 


— and his matchless maid, 
, Solivingly pourtray'd, 


As made it seem a wond’rous sight, 
To see the placid faces there, 
Sustain, unmov'd, his maniac stare, 
And still smile on with love's delight. 
Selim had set him down beside 
The fair but ill-starr'd girl, and tried 
Each witching art that love possesses, 
To break the chain of fear and grief, 
By soothing words and soft caresses 
That give the heaviest soul relief. 
He strove to yield her breast a calm, 
His own rack'd bosom did not feel,— 
To pour on her torn heart a balm 
He needed most his own to heal ; 
For woman lightens woe by weeping, 
And parts with sorrow at her eye, 
While haughtier man, his secret keeping, 
Consumes in silent agony. 


ON RESULTS AND CONSEQUENCES. 


Tue contemplation of results and 
consequences, which are the counter- 
actions of our actions, good or bad ; 
and in the ordinary course of things, 
without providential intervention as 
certain as mathematical demonstra- 
tion, is an advantageous employ- 
ment. Even conjecture has, in such 
cases, its use, and conscience a 
ing to us on the ‘c= of good or 
evil, together with our collected 
experience from books, and from the 
great book of life, furnish ma- 
terials for a safe judgment of what 
we ought, or ought not to do, and 
present to the mind, pictures of 
results and consequences, as actually 
arrived, 

Every one is more or less affected 
with the distemper of the mind, 
called hAeedlessness. \t generally 
makes its appearance very early in 


life, and unless judiciously corrected 
by proper alteratives, grows into an 
inveterate and formidable disease, 
until there is altogether a morbid 
structure of the understanding, fatal 
to every thing like judgment and 
correctness. The symptoms of this 
disorder shew themselves, first in 
little eruptions of the tongue, that 
break out in the wild, incoherent 
expressions of ‘ Never mind,” “ It 
don’t matter,” “ What does it 
signify,” and “I don’t care ;” at 
length these appear more frequently, 
and like the confluent small pox, run 
in each other, and become great 
deformities. 

The first of these expressions, 
“* Never mind,” is a daring challenge 
of consequences, which plainly shews 
we ought to mind, and of which 


truth, t 


results presently convince 
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us. “dt don't matter,’ is a weak 
and frivolous lie, for we are too often 
brought to confess, that what we 
inconsiderately said, did not satter, 
was most material to our interests, 
“What docs it signify?” is an 
interrogatory, that at all events, points 
out one truth, that we are at least un- 
certain as to what degree the matter 
may signify ; but the sitonlows idiom, 
“ J don't care,” is the defiance of a 
fool, with the arrogance of a cor- 
comb, and seldom fails of a full 
measure of punishment. Pope has 
said, that we are but children of a 
larger growth, and the truth of that 
observation is proved by the childish- 
ness and imbecility of numbers, who 
think themselves very wise and clever 
people. 

Happy are they, who instead of 
looking to the immediate gratifica- 
tion, extend their consideration to 
final consequences. ‘The man who 
lavishes the health of nature, would 
then deduce from the premises of 
heedlessness, the results of heedless- 
ness, disease, and impotence, ie 
who lavishes and squanders his 
money, would view the scare-crow 
poverty, advancing by rapid steps 
towards him, as the certain result ; 
and he who loves indolence, would 
dread that vis inertia, which fixes 
him to aspot, and induces a morti- 
fication of all those springs of activity, 
whichare fatal to his advantages in lite. 

Demosthenes says, that the end of 
wisdom is consultation and delibera- 
tion ; and though his argument might 
have been more particularly applica- 
ble to matters of high — 
yet there are few actions undeserving 
- a thought. Perhaps Pope’s single 
ine— 


“What great results from trivial causes 
spring,’’ 


contains in itself a volume on the 
subject. True wisdom is that which 
sees in time, what a vast consequence 
may be put im train from an apparently 
trivial act, but which forecasting 1s 
generally, and, unhappily, with the 
unwise, 1 ted; nor is it until 
after the fact, that they acknowledge 
they might have foreseen the event. 
The prime minister who beat his royal 
master at chess, saw immediately after, 
that the vanity which had made 
him use Ais skill, to gain the victory, 
only gained him a loss. He went 
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immediately to his family, and told 
them he was ruined ; and, as he then 
calculated, he was in a few days after 
dismissed from his employ. It thus 
happens that he who aims at the 
triumph of a moment, defeats by his 
success, all his future advantages in 
life. It may be said, that we cannot 
always foresee, but if we own the 
truth, we must most frequently admit, 
that we did not foresee, because we 
did not look forward, but turned away, 
or aside; but the most fatal of all 
Se is that which daringly 
ads us to expect the results from 
vice, belonging only to virtue, which 
can never happen, however circum- 
stances may flatter us for a time, 
and which is finely described by 
Shakspeare :-— 
“If it were done, when ’tis done, 
That this blow might be the be-all, and 
the end-all, 
If the assassination cou’d trammel up 
the consequence.” 
Now the truth is, that when a bad act 
is done, it is not done with; it is 
not the de-a/l, and the end-all; the 
consequence is not trammel’d up, it 
will follow, it will travel on to the 
great final result, which swallows up 
all the intermediate eflects in its vast 
ruin. The parasite who had served 
his patron faithfully in all his plans 
of vice and infamy, was astonished 
when he found himself neglected and 
despised by him, and yet more 
astonished, when on remonstrating 
with him for his ingratitude, received 
the answer, Though we may like the 
treason, we do not love the traitor, 
and it is most probable, that his 
unworthy master was plagued, and 
disappointed by the achievement of 
his objects. 
“€ Malnm conciliumconsultori pessimum.” 
‘« IIL designs are worst to the contriver.”’ 
In our consideration of results and 
consequences, our safety lies in this, 
not to look at the attainment of our 
object, but at what will follow its 
attainment; Our injudicious move- 
ments may perhaps gain us a présent 
advantage, and may lose us the great 
game we play for in life, honour and 
happiness. 

“That great results from trivial 
causes spring,” is to the considerate, 
an axiom of use and importance ; we 
learn by it, that little attentions, and 
civilities, often procure us friends and 
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great advantages; the znsfant may be 
productive of infinite good, or mis- 
chief, the instant is sometimes every 
thing to us, the instant often decides 
our fate; the small present is also 
often of great consequence :—there is 
a French proverb to the purpose. 


‘* Le petit Present fait beaucoup ;” 


and the giving up of a small advan- 
tage also is frequently productive of 
great benefit ; the French say again, 


tf faut perdu un Goujou pour pécher un 
Saumon.”’ 

Taking things in time, or as the 

English proverb is, ‘taking time by 

the forelock,” 1s of incalculable ad- 

vantage, 

There is an anecdote of the great 
Lord Nelson, very applicable to this 
subject. When he was about to go 
his voyage, the last he went, he had 


ordered his upholsterer to be with 
some furniture for his cabin, at a 
certain time, the man was a quarter 
of an hour after his time, “ Sir, said 
the gallant admiral, J have owed all 
my success in life to being a quarter 
of an hour before time, instead of 
a quarter of an hour after it ; that 
quarter of an hour has been every 
thing to me: how ditierent this from 
the weakness of the expressions, 
‘Never mind,” “ What does it sig- 
nify.” “I don't care,” &c. 

The only situation in which we may 
safely be regardless of consequences, 
is that in which virtue or religion is at 
stake, for it is then but the immediate 
consequence that we defy, which 
must, in the end, yield to that great 
reward here, and hereafter, which is 
never denied to our love for, and 
constancy to truth. 

POLLIO. 
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THE AUTHOR OF 


“ TABLE TALK.” 


CHARACTERISTICS OF LEARNED MEN, 


“ A thing of shreds and patches.” 


LEARNING is the parent of pre- 
judice. It fosters the vices of formes, 
It is a bar to the progress of genius, 
The greatest enemy of reason is logic. 
Art is the corrupter of nature--pure, 
unsophisticated nature. Like the 
deadly fascination of the Boa, she 
charms her unsuspecting victim with 
the dazzling glances of sophistry : 
while he “sips with nymphs their 
elemental tea” in sweet content, the 
“ gardener fancy,” beckons him to 
where “a fane in polished beauty" 
is raised in polished whiteness and 
Corinthian grace: he enters the 
domed hall—he is doomed. The 
« still small voice” of nature is stifled 
in the downy embraces of cushioned 


SHAKSPEARE, 


sofas, and his senses lulled with syren 
sounds, that ** take the prisoned ‘soul 
and lap it in edlivion.” The mental 
‘Telemachus of the Ulysses genius 
hears not the voice of his mentor, 
nature. Humanity is fallen. The 
same subtle fiend who tempted our 
frail mother Eve, even now erects his 
forked lightning crest in scarlet pride 
over its mangled carcase, crusted in 
the slime of poisonous hate. Liberty 
stands trembling aloof: the cap of 
crimson, that sat gracefully upon her 
wild brow, now rises upon her erect 
hair that stands “ like quills upon the 
fretful porcupine.” Hope once more 
bathes her flushed forehead in the cool 
dews of heaven, as yet untainted with 
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the serpent monster’s breath. She 
revives once more to witness the 
scaly glutton bolt his huge morsel, 
and spread his vasty bulk that “ rolls 
voluminous” upon the flowery bed 
of human anticipations, which are 
crushed by the loathsome weight of 
the gigantic vermin, The child of 
nature enters the “schools” and be- 
comes a pedant—a disciple of art. 
By art! mean, not nature. There is 
natue im some kinds of art, as 
that which is salt may be fresh, but 
what is fresh cannot be salt. Our 
first parents in their wonderous soli- 
tude knew not art— 

‘The forest glades in murmurs waving 

solt, 

“The ever-varying melodies of birds.” 
The sweet converse with their hea- 
venly visitants—the “ voice and_pre- 
sence all divine,” communing with 
their souls, was cnough for them, till 
they longed for more. The world is 
no paradise; but his lamp burns 
clearest and steadiest whose oilman is 


nature. Blubber may be _ brighter, 
and ‘*spermaceti for an inward 
light’? be more refined; but -the 


“light of nature, the subtle mental 
hydrogen, is far better than torches 
sood—cheap at the dearest chandler’s 
in Europe.” A man without learn- 
ing is in this age of letters spell- 
bound. But were the Otaheitan 
savages fools, before the missionaries 
went among them? A man can 
play rackets well who cannot read, 
and paint a fine picture, who cannot 
write his name. ‘“ Much learning 
drives men mad,” and “ of the mul- 
titude of books there isno end.” A 
learned man may pass for what he is 
not: an illiterate man can only pass 
for what he is. Scholars write to dis- 
play their erudition : 

“* Of amber-covered Al/um justly vain, 

“ And the nice conduct of a classic pen.’’ 
Self-taught men write to express 
their meaning and to show their sense, 
The first argue with ** smooth-speech” 
and flowing sentences; the latter 
with knock down blows. The one is 
striving to vindicate his judgment ; 
the other to convince. ‘the public 
know this, and judge accordingly. 
In writing on any subject, [ say ail I 
know, and speak as I think. I stick 
close to my point, and am generally 
right—the world disputes this: so let 
them. I write to please myself and 


support my own theories. The pe- 
dants were “all in arms and eager 
for the fray,”” when I entered the lists, 
and because I wrote in a clear, manly, 
sensible style, without resorting to 
dogmas or University ‘“ quids and 
quidities,” they took me for a savage. 
Their spleen and contempt were 
roused, Their self-love was atironted 
to think that I should “rush in 
where scholars fear to tread,” and 
they set upon me with their logical 
weapons. <A fellow steps up and 
makes a passat me with a glittering 
scholastic rapier ; but he met with an 
intellectual foil: a double-edged argu- 
mentative dagger turned his blow, 
and his bright bauble lay in shivers 
upon the ground. He found to his 
confusion that he had to do with one 
* cunning in fence.’ Muftled in the 
“inky cloak” of an anonymous 
scribbler, he slunk back among the 
filihy columns of the Courier, or 
screcned himself behind some gouty 
“ pillar of the state.” 

Learning would do people good if 
it would make them better; but did 
it ever do so yet? Independence 
shudders out—No. I remember taking 
a lunch of poached eggs anda jug 
of home-brewed ale, at a snug 
inn by the road-side near the village 
of -,and the servant wench, a 
tight, buxom lass, with a pretty, 
round face, red arms, and black stock - 
ings answered my question, of whe- 
ther she had read a_ well-thumbed 
novel of Smollett’s that lay in the 
window, with the following pertinent 
remark, given in the rich dialect of 
Somersetshire—“ 1 coarn’t read, Zur; 
but I doan't moind, for folks as reads 
doan't do no better nor them az 
doan't, as 1 zee.” This proves the 
truth of my theory. ‘“ Out of the 
mouth of hinds and servants” will 1} 
condemn the age. ‘* Beware, my 
lord, of pedantry.” It is easier to 
write an elaborate learned treatise 
than tochurn butter. ‘To do the first 
you have only to say what has been 
said before, but the latter requires 
patience and manual dexterity. It is 
difficult to do many things with ease. 
Any body can perform what is within 
the compass of his ability, with 
some labour: to do it with facility and 
grace is the point, It is easier to 
write well elegantly than in a plain 
way, because the latter would not be 
tolerable ifi were not good. This, 
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after all, is a test. Strip a courtier of 
his gaudy birth-day suit, and put a 
prize-fighter by his side, and which is 
the best man? Both are nature, but 
one is so used to live ina world of 
art, that he is “not at home” without 
his dress. “Oh! nature, dear 
goddess, hear!"’ Let all who with 
cherubic simplicity draw the new 
milk of wisdom from thy multitudi- 
nous breasts, lisp forth to the world’s 
sore ear, “* with dudness’ importunate 
pinches black,” the infantine accents 
of truth! May they fall like the 
pearly syllables of a fairy primer, 
not before swine, but as jewels in 
their noses—far braver ornaments 
than “ gauds of art.” 

The disadvantages of learning are 
doubly great as they attach to learned 
men. ‘They stick like burrs to the 
broad sable skirts of classical coats, 
the pride of the wearers, the jest of 
the multitude. Talking to a pedant 
is like reading a dictionary through 
« without the meanings,’ as the boys 
say atschool. You seek information, 
he talks of polemics. You might as 
well talk to a cricket-bat; which is 
a very substantial toy, and piomotes 
exercise. Rackets are better, and 
require infinitely more skill: besides, 
in cricket you may be bowled out, 
and at best only get a few notches at 
a time. But in playing rackets, on 
the contrary, it depends on your own 
skill to beat your adversary— 13— love. 
1 did this once, and felt myself a 
greater man than the Duke of Wel- 
lington. ‘To be sure it was with one 
who could scarce hold a racket, but 
I played well, and vollied my balls 
four times running. Mere scholars 
are of no use to any body. The 
world would go on very well without 
them. Porson was one of the best 
Grecians, and a good fellow into the 
bargain. He transfused his genius 
into a comment on Aristotle, or a 
note to an obscure greek text. Dr. 
Parr and Horne Tooke, were men 
of this class, who were thrown neck 
and heels into Homer, and, strange to 
say, came out no worse—except that 
their brams were nothing but Greek 
letters, like what the printers call 
“pi.” They frittered away into 
scholastic pencakes. There is more 
real common sense and shrewdness 
in a gypsey’s tent than in a University 
—there are more good things said at 
a Hampstead ordinary, than are eaten 


at a college dinner. Much more is 
to be learned from a sharp tradesman 
than from a professor, ‘The one 
confines his attention to a few objects, 
but he sees them distinctly, the other 
sees many things obscurely, or 
rather, he sees not things, but 
their shadows. The English have 
a greater gottt for the useful 
than any other nation—the Ameri- 
cans excepted. They like a mired 
mode in writing. The success of the 
first Scotch novel depended on its 
historical vein: that of all the others 
on the first. People are good 
judges of what they like best: the 
reviews step in between and spoil 
their appetite for the untasted banquet 
by a sop in the pan of prejudice, that 
lays under the unfortunate book they 
are roasting before the slow fire of 
envy, and basting with their “ grey 
goose-quill"—there it turns, “ drip, 
drip, drip, nothing else but dripping.” 
These ephemeral spawn of party, 
Overspread the clear brook of eee 
ture, like harpies tainting the whole- 
some draught before the public can 
taste. 1 remember the eagerness 
with which I played at taw, in “ my 
school-boy day of prime.” Every 
marble I shot out of the ring was 
like a bullet through my brain. My 
“knuckle down,” was fibrous and 
intense; it was the whole world to 
me. If I lost, my heart became cold 
as marble—I wept “ blood allies ;" 
This seldom was the case, for I was 
reckoned a “ dab at taw.”” The same 
spirit that induced my play-mates to 
trick me if they could (which was no 
easy matter) led my enemies to 
accuse me of tautology and paradox— 
envy. Oh! that I was as wise as | 
was then! I should have escaped many 
a rankling shaft of malice—many a 
“pang of despised love.” But that 
time will never come again!—yet I 
may endeavour to realise the wisdom 
of youth in the sour simplicity of 
** second _childishness " — another 
Rousseau ? 

Many literary as well as political 
characters owe their celebrity to the 
period in which they lived. Great 
events nourish and call forth great ta- 
lents: great patrons surfeit them. The 


late war created no truly great men; 
though it destroyed many. It is 
barren of glory both in names and 
victories. Buonaparte was brought 
forward by the French Revolution, 
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and his generals by himself. They 
stamped the age with the die of glory; 
but that medal was not complete 
without a reverse, and that was the 
bloody scene of the holy alliance. 
There were a few names which 
gained a short-lived notoriety, by the 
bruit of extraordinary gazettes and 
the hired thunders of newspapers. 
They were lauded in despatches, and 
figure more profitably on the pension 
list, 
those who fell at Waterloo, ® their 
heart's-blood was coined for medals,” 
In common sense the French beat us 
out of the field, though we reaped the 
spoils. All they won was stolen from 
them at Waterloo, whether praise or 
baggage. Their fame is their reward, 
I have come off better. In vain the 


demon of despotism essayed to stwa ° 


me with his savage roar. ‘This grim- 
featured head, which “the likeness 
of a kingly crown had on,” grinned 
horribly a ghastly smile, as he pre- 
pared to dart upon Ins victim, But 
the breath of his foul intent reached, 
eer the death-flap of his bat-like 
wings had struck me, or the en- 
venomed print of his talons had 
marked my prostrate form. I have 
escaped his clutches hitherto, though 
[ bear the marks of cuts from pseudo- 
friends which will never cicatrize, 
They scored me like pork, while they 
wiped their onioned eyes, and sagely 
accepted places at their patron's tables. 
Where are the laurels of our boasted 
victories? Twined round the recreant 
brow of the poet laureate and scorch- 
ing with shame at their degradation. 
Look at the once goodly pile of 
the constitution, Ivy obscures its 
marble beauty, fattens on the life- 
blood of its cement, and blocks up 
the _ of reason with the window- 
tax. But the lightning of public in- 
dignation shall blast the creeping 
branches, and wither its flaunting 
leaves, "The fair proportions of this 
stately edifice are now rotten with 
corruption and “crazed with eld" — 
there it stands, a doting, grey, blind, 
buzzard—the derision of surrounding 
nations—the receptacle for ‘the 
filth and off-scouring of all men.” 
The state-carpenters may try tu patch 
itup, but their materials, though carved 
from the bleeding hearts of patriots, 
will not avail. ‘fo return to the sub- 
= If the greatest geniuses have 

Q originally untaught, the greatest 

E. M. July, 1824, 


It may be said with truth of 


names have been originally unknowa. 
They are indebted to no corporation 
for the birth of their fame. Such 
bodies advocate a thriving cause— 
feed on the fat haunches of sleek 
reputation, A club of literary parti- 
zaus, or a knot of political beaux, 
with ribbons, crosses, patent celebrity, 
and well starred names, are not the 
men to lower themselves by going 
up into a garret, or leaving the court 
to explore an alley in search of ob- 
scure genius. ‘Their “ eyrie buildeth 
on the nodle’s fame, and dallies with 
the rich aud scorns the poor.” When 
it blizes forth from its smothered 
embeis in volumes of flame, and these 
firsmen cannot queach it, they a,pear 
to reyvice, and surround the Phoenix 
like boys shouting round a bonfire. 
They buzz round the aspirant for 
piblic applause like a swarm of 
drones with the whole hive at their 
heels, while he basks in the sunshine 
of popularity. But if he approach 
the ‘farthing candle” of criticism, 
they leave hii lest they should burn 
their fingers. There is a species of 
learned tops who parade the qua- 
drangles of colleges, and glitter in 
drawing-rooms. As Sir benjamin 


Backbite says 


‘‘ All eyes they attract as they flutter 
along, 

“ Their words are so sleek and their ears 
are so long.”’ 


They are decked with prize medals, 
and embroidered with metaphorical 
finery. They breathe essence ef 
nothingness, and scent of “rich 
distilled perfumes.” Such puppets 
are like the sugared figures on twelith- 
cakes, and only fit for the grown 
children of fashion to look at. 
“ Away with such fellows from the 
earth”—they raise my gall when | 
see them. There are a sort of thin, 
papery, curled wafer-cakes, which you 
see in the pastry-cook’s windows. 
I hate them: they seem like hollow 
friends. They are the types of those 
scornful, irritable pedants, who rolled 
up in their orthodox arrogance, are 
fearful of being crushed by thecollision 
of argument. Aim a manly blow 
with a contradictory cudgel at one of 
these graduates who “* walk gowned,” 
and he sinks into the bog of contro- 
versy like a stage-trick, leaving his 
eloth and trencher to bear the brunt. 
F 
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When societies are constituted of such 
materials, they become. mere alms- 
houses for literary paupers—Lazar- 
houses for diseased intellects and 
maimed reputations. They are lke 
“ whitened sepulchres," fuil of 
«* wounds and bruises, and putnfying 
sores.” Instead of being “a well 
of learning pure, and undefiled,” 


they become a “cistern for foul 
brains to knot,and gender in.” When 
an individual enrols his name among 
the members of their committees, he 
signs the death-warrant of his con- 
science: when he enters their supple- 
hinged doors, he leaves his soui be- 
hind him. 

W. H. 


A NIGHT PIECE. 


Oh! I love when night's dim shadows, 
Silently rest on the flower crown'’d meadows ; 
W hen the moping owl has sought his nest, 
And the cawing rook has retired to rest, 
When the turtle is cooing his love to his mate, 
His downy bosom with rapture elate, 

While plaintive Philomel carrols her song 
High perch’d the rustling branches among; 
And while the stately moon on high, 

Soberly rolls through the fleecy sky, 
Heedless, wherever [ list to stray, 

When the “hum of men” is hush’d away. 


There! now I sit me the stream beside, 
Coolly rippling in moonlight tide, , 
Its glassy bosom reflecting the trees, 
Solemnly waving in midnight breeze ; 
With folded arms on the margin green, 
I sitand admire the pensive scene. 


What sable plum'd bird in yonder bush, 
Warbles soft as the silver throated thrush ? 
Sweet blackbird! repeat that querulous note, 
I joy to hear it in midnight float, 

And, as through the air, its way it shall wend, 
Th’ admiring trees their heads shall bend, : 
In rev’rence deep, as their yellow leaves, 
Dull, rustling fall in the midnight breeze ; 
There, far away in modest guise, 

Behold the village steeple rise, 

And tipp'd with old is its humble spire, 
Brightly radiant with lunar fire: 

I'll step along the low green sward, 

And enter into its lonely yard. 


Now! see how the placid, the high moon reigns, 
And softly shines over hills and plains ! 

It lightens the warrior's trophied tomb! 

Where quiet he rests in its silent gloom! 

His steel-clad limbs are for ever laid low, 

And the inlaid armour is empty now! 
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The clashing sword, and the cannon's thunder, 
Shall fail to rive its stone asunder! 

The trumpet’s clangour shall fail to rouse, 

Thou’ it ring through the whole of his narrow house, 
His dust, who once on his prancing horse, 
Gallantly rode and thunder'd in wars! 

The startled worm, may lift its head, 

While slimy crawling, on the rotting dead, 


Ah! yes, once more he shall start from the ground, 
When the angel's trump, with its fearful sound, 
Shall ring to creation’s utmost bound, 

Once more shall he join a phalanx glorious, 

And with wonder list to their pealing chorus, 
Shall see th’ gerial sons of light, 

High rang'd aloft in dazz ling might! 

Now turn to the spot, where a mother sleeps, 

See over her grave, yon willow weeps, 

And the tufted grave, and the plain white stone, 
Shall hear me sigh, Alas! aré thou gone! 

And then I will sit, ‘neath the yew tree’s shade, 
And muse o’er the spot where her bones are laid ; 
When in peaceful rest, her sacred clay, 

Shall sleep undisturb’d ‘il it moulders away! 


Aye! the close plaited cap, that thy head circles now, 
Shall here be remov'd from thy cold clammy brow ! 
Rest, cotfin’d close, and shrowded all o'er, 

Nor move again from tly deep clayey floor! 

Ah! rest thee Anna! oh, matchle:s worth! 

Peace to thy ashes, thrice hallow’d earth! 

I kneel on the sod, lying light on thy breast, 

And Lask—* Canst thou flit from the reals of the blest, 
«« And hover near those, whom thou loved’st below? 

* Canst thou stoop, our condition on earth to know? 
“Oh, then, if our eyes may endure the sight, 

‘“« Let us see thee full radiant, and cloathed in light! 
«In the thrilling sounds of still-during love, 

“ Oh, tell of thy meeting with friends above! 

‘* How through their shining ranks thou passed, 

“ And fell at the foot of the throne at last : 

“« How thou rod’st on the air, with the thunder that quiver'd, 
“ And glanc’d ou the clouds that the lightning’s sever'd! 
«Oh, then, if our ears can endure the story, 

“Come, tell us of all this thy wond’rous glory! 

“ Dear shade! | will ever thy memory revere, 

“ And still drop on thy tomb the enduring tear.” 


But look! the moon is waning high, 

The silvery light is deserting the sky ; 

The breezes are blowing the church-yard along, 
And the birds beginning to carrol their song; 
And hark! the cock his bugle has wound, 

And the shadows of darkness all flit at the sound ; 
The lark is trilling his song on high, 

The sun is streaking the eastern sky ; 

The woodman is whistling along the dale, 

The sheep are bleating in ‘yonder vale; 

The cows areall lowing, and waiting the maid, 
Who yonder is tripping along the green shade; 
Night's sable curtains are chased away, 

And radiant in glory, approaches the day ! CLIO. 
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SOME REMAINING SUPERSTITIONS OF THE BRITISH 
PEASANTRY. 


No. I. 


** Auctoritatem nullam debemus, nec fidem commentitiis rebus adjungere.” 


CICERO. 


-——. 


Tue Romish religion, as well as 
many of our christian sectaries, has 
given birth to innumerable super- 
stitions, Wherever its influence 
prevails, especially beyond the sphere 
of polished life, the mind is prepared 
to admit, without scruple, the truth of 
traditions, which to a sober under- 
standing, must appear conteinptible or 
ridiculous, This boundless credulity, 
—this prostration of the mind to 
monstrous fables, will not surprise us, 
when we consider, that the conscien- 
tious catholic regards tradition, as of 
almost equal authority with scripture ; 
and that he is accustomed to receive 
with the blindest reverence, all thatthe 
former teaches*, Such a one cannot 
reasonably reject any popular supersti- 
tion, however absurd, especially if 
it be in any degree connected with 
his religion. The wildest of the 
Danish and Norwegian fables, are 
scarcely more extravagant, than many 
legends of the Romish saints. 

But traces of popery may be found 
in many parts of the empire, from 
which that faith has long been 
banished. Wales, the Isle ot Man, 
many counties and isles of Scotland, 
and some of the more mountainous 
districts in the north of England, 
abound with traditions which ori- 
ginated with our catholic ancestors, 
and which still continue to be reecived 
by their protestant descendants. If 
the reformation threw off the burthen- 
some observances of the Romish 
ritual, it certainly did not, in all 


places, throw off the local supersti- 
uons, which popery had introduced 
and fostered. The scenes which had, 
during so many ages, been associated 
with the prevailing belief,—the fairy 
caverns, the enchanted streams and 
rocks, the romantic hills and grottos 
of the country, would still be regarded 
with mysterious awe by the first 
protestants. An entire stranger to the 
manners and habits of the solitary 
inhabitants of the mountains, can form 
little conception of the influence 
which local associations possess over 
the mind. The village church, whose 
ivy mantled tower has been 


“ Rocked by the storms of a thousand 
years,”’ 
@nd in whose gothic aisles, his fore- 
fathers were accustomed to worship, 
is regarded by the rustic with holier 
and more reverential feelings, than 
the elegant structures of the present 
age can inspire; had it not been for 
the strength of these feelings, the 
reformation would never perhaps have 
been effected. The people were 
unwilling to forsake their churches, 
and they became insensibly reconciled 
to the new faith. Some strong in- 
stances of this attachment to the old 
religious edifices of the country, have 
come to the writer's knowledge, but, 
none, he believes, more striking than 
the following:—A young married 
woman of good understanding, and 
of virtuous habits, was persuaded by 
her husband,a dissenter, with whom 


a — A 


* It should not, bowever, be forgotten, that the more enlightened Romanists, as 
Tillemant, Baillet, Father Alexandre, Du Pin, &c., though they have admitied, 
without besitation, many absurd traditions, have had the courage to reject many 


wh.ch their church was supposed to have long received. 


And it should be known 


that this church berself has said: “ Judi cium Dei veritati que nec tallit, nec 
fallitur seyper innititur: jedicium autem eclesia nonnunguam opionem sequi- 
tur, eui et fallere saepe contingit et falli."” De Excom, Cap. 2. 
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she had removed to the distance of 
several miles from her native village, 
to attend the same place of worship 
as himself; but though she had 
nothing to say against the doctrines 
preached at the conventicle, she could 
not reconcile herself to the step she 
had taken. The welcome, but un- 
frequent sight of the village church, 
thrilled her with an emotion, to her 
undefinable. At length, notwith- 
standing the reasonings. expostula- 
tions, and even threats of a husband 
whom she tenderly loved; the rugged 
paths, and often dangerous marshes 
which she was obliged to traverse 
every sabhath-day ; she returned, as 
she affectingly expressed it, to the 
“temple and last earthly home of her 
fathers.” 

We shall not ‘then be surprised, 
that among a people so tenacious of 
the customs and traditions of their 
ancestors, many superstitions con- 
tinue to be received and reverenced. 
Of these, none is more preva!ent than 
the belief in the existence of fairies— 
an imaginary race of beings, which 
are every where represented as pos- 
sessed of the same capricious qualities, 
to be sometimes harmless as children, 
and sometimes malignant as demons, 
That this belief should be so carefull 
cherished in our days, when sented 
ing to the acknowledgment even of 
the vulgar, not one of those beings 
has either been seen or heard, would 
indeed excite our wonder, were it not 
sufficiently explained by the force of 
hereditary prepossessions, and by 
that propensity to the marvellous, for 
which a rude and uncultivated people 
is ever remarkable, 

A few years ago, the writer of the 
present article, made an excursion 
into one of the most secluded moun- 
tainous districts in England; while 
he remained there, he had frequent 
opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with its traditionary superstitions, In 
a place more than usually wild, and 
at a considerable distance from any 
human habitation, hé was shewn a 


cavern, which whether formed by 
nature or art, may well be considered 
a curiositv. It is known by the 
name of the Fairy-Caverm, and is 
situated on the declivity of a high and 
very steep hill. Its aperture between 
two enormous rocks, is sO narrow, as 
to be imperceptible at the distance of 
a very few yards. Through this 
aperture, no entreaties could induce 
the youth, whom the writer had 
engaged as guide, to accompany him ; 
and as he was unprovided with 
torches, he could not explore the 
interior, He ventured a few yards, 
but found the path so precipitous, and 
the darkness and silence of the place 
so appalling, that he speedily returned, 
Concerning this cavern, there exists 
the following ancient tradition. ° 

A poor midwife was returnng late 
one evening from a neighbouring 
hamkt, and her nearest, perhaps her 
only practible path, lay close by the 
Fairy Cavern, Though she was 
naturally resolute, and the moon 
shone with unusual brightness, her 
agitation encreased as she approached 
the dreaded spot, as if she had a 
secret presentiment of what was to 
follow. No sooner had she turned 
round the projecting angle of one of 
the rocks, than she perceived some- 
thing like a man, but of lower stature, 
advancing towards her. She had 
scarcely time to consider, whether 
that being were of this or another 
world, before she was seized by the 
arm, and drawn with irresistible torce 
towards the mouth of the cavern. In 
an agony of despair, she invoked her 
patron saint, and her mysterious eon- 
ductor suddenly stopped. “Fear 
not,” said he, “you will not be de- 
tained long, and no evil will befal 
you, if, after we have passed through 
this aperture, you call not on God, 
St. Mary, or any of the saints. In 
vain you would oppose an unearthly 
being ; time presses: we must away.” 
Unable to oppose, and convinced that 
if she were able, opposition would be 
unavailing, she quietly resigned her- 


* Neither the cavern nor the tradition is imaginary. The former is in the very 


beart of a considerable chain of bleak and lofty 


hills, which run along the 


borders of three adjoining counties, Yorkshire, Cheshire,and Derbyshire; and the 
latter is well known to the inhabitants of the district alluded to in - thé text. 
That disirict is distant about bal{f a day’s journey from the ancient village of Mottram, 


on the borders of Cheshire. 
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self to the guidance of her unknown 
companion. Heimmediately led her 
through the aperture, and she found 
that they were descending with incon- 
ceivable celerity. In afew moments 
their feet touched the bottom, ail 
was utter darkness, until he anointed 
her eyes with a kind of salve; sud- 
denly a scene of overpowering splen- 
dour burst upon her astonished sight, 
she saw that she was in the interior of 
a vast palace, the magnificence of 
which, could never be conceived by 
any mortal. The pillars, furniture, 
and even the walls, were of massy 
gold, and ornamented with precious 
stones of the most dazzling lustre. 
While she was gazing around with 
wonder and admiration, a female 
of extraordinary beauty advanced 
towards her, and taking her by 
the hand, led her into another room, 
smaller indeed, but of equal magnifi- 
cence. In one corner of the room 
she perceived several female attend- 
ants, all young, beautiful, and gorge- 
ously clad, standing round the bed of 
asick fairy, and chanting this 
couplet :— 


“« Mortal approach ; the fates decree, 
That mortal aid our sister free.” 


She now learned that her professional 
assistance was required, After she 
had satisfactorily performed the task 
appointed her, she was brought back 
into the apartment she had quitted, 
where she tound a table covered with 
the most exquisite viands, and with a 
liquor more delicious than nectar. 
While she partook of the refreshment 
prepared for her, the most fragrant 
perfumes exhaled around, and strains 
of unseen, but of indescribable 
harmony, threw a soft enchantment 
over the scene. The old woman 
was in an extasy of enjoyment, hus- 
band, children, friends,—the world 
itself was forgotten, But this enjoy- 
ment could not be perpetual to a 
daughter of humanity. At the con- 
clusion of her repast, ber male 
conductor again appeared; he care- 
fully cleared her eyes from the 
enchanted salve with which he had 
anointed them; and the palace, the 
entertainment, the attendants and the 
music, were in an instant succeeded 
by darkness and silence, She was 
speedily carried out to the place 
where she had first seen her unearthly 
guide ; and there she was left, but 


not without receiving more substantial 
proofs of the fairies’ gratitude. 

The Isle of Man, the “ fairy land,” 
as Coliins terms it, has ever been 
distinguished for its belief in ancient 
superstitions, ‘The ceremony of 
hunting the wren, is peculiar to the 
island. The following account of it 
is extracted, with some slight varia- 
tions, from a history, which though 
well known in some parts 6f Lanca- 
shire, may not perhaps be so to most 
of my readers. 

The ceremony 
wren, is founded 
tradition. A fairy of uncommon 
beauty once exerted such undue 
influence over the male population, 
that she seduced numbers at vari- 
ous times, to follow her footsteps, 
till by degrees she led them into the 
sea, where they perished. This 
barbarous exercise of power had con- 
tinued so long, that it was feared the 
island would be exhausted of its 
defenders. A knight-errant sprung 
up, who discovered some means of 
countervailing the charms used b 
the syrep, and even laid a plot for her 
destruction, which she only escaped 
at the moment of extreme hazard, by 
assuming the form of awren. But 
though she evaded punishment at that 
time, a spell was cast upon her, by 
which she was condemned to reani- 
mate the same form on every succeed- 
ing New Year's Day, until she should 
perish by a human hand. In conse- 
quence of this legend, every man and 
boy in the island (except those who 
have thrown off the trammels of 
superstition) devote the hours from 
the rising to the setting of the sun, 
on each returning anniversary, to the 
hope of extirpating the fairy. Woe 
tothe wrens which shew themselves 
on that fatal day, they are pursued, 
pelted, fired at, and destroyed with- 
out mercy ; their feathers are preserved 
with religious care; for it is believed, 
that every one of the relics gathered 
in the pursuit, is an effectual preserva- 
tion from shipwreck for the ensuing 
year, and the fisherman who should 
venture on his occupation, without 
such a safeguard, would, by many of 
the natives, be considered extremely 
foolhardy. 

In the same island, it is still believed 
that genii and giants inhabit the 
subterraneous caverns of Rushen 
Castle ; 


the 
ancient 


of hunting 
on this 


and that the high-ininded 
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Countess of Derby, who once resided 
in Man, and whose vigorous resistance 
at the siege of Latham House, has 
immortalised her name, takes her 
nightly rounds on the walls of the 
castle. But perhaps the most dreaded 
spectre in the island, isthe Manthé 
Doog, or Black Hound, which is still 
thought to be no stranger to Peel 
Castle. When a garrison was main- 
tained at that fortress, the soldiers 
were frequently thrown into great 


_ —- 


consternation by the nocturnal visits 
of the spectre. One of the sol- 
diers, familiarised at length with its 
appearance, having raised his courage 
by spirituous liquors, ventured one 
night, notwithstanding the opposition 
ot his comrades, to follow the animal 
to its retreat. But his temerity proved 
fatal, He soon returned, speechless 
and convulsed, and survived his rash 
attempt no longer than three days, * 


ee ee ee 


* The tradition above related, willexplain the following allusion in Sir W. Scott's 


Marmion. 


‘‘ But none of all the astonished train, 
Were so dismayed as Deloraine ; 
His blood did treeze, his brain did burn, 
’T was feared his mind would ne’er return : 
For he was speechless, ghastly wan! 
Like him of whom the story ran, 
Who spake the spectre houndin Man.” 


PARAPHRASE OF THE 29th PSALM. 


Ye sons of the mighty, a sacrifice bring, 
To the footstool of power, and your thanksgivings raise, 
For the Lord is your strength, your creator, and king, 
W ho demands from his children the tribute of praise. 
That the Lord is our God; he whose spirit controls, 
And stills the wild waves or the tempest swoll'n deep, 
When born on the thunder, as slowly it rolls, 
We hear in its terrors, omnipotence speak, 
Yea, the voice of our God is a glorious sound, 
When it moves o'er the waters, or speaks in the storm: 
The cedars of Libanus bend to the ground, 
And the mountains and hills from their fabric are torn. 
He sends fort): his lightnings : his voice can divide 
The red-rushing flames, and their fury awake, 
When forth on the wings of destruction they ride, 
And beneath them the powers of the wilderness shake. 
The voice of our God, it is mighty in power, 
On his bounty the wild tribes of nature depend, 
The hind rears her young in the green forest bower, 
From his altars the prayers of bis children ascend. 
The Lord is our strength, in his glory shall bring, 
To his people the fulness and blessings of peace, 
The Lord o’er the water flood, reigneth a king, 


And his portion eternity, never shall cease, 








AU Poeiry ablstvactedly considered. 


POETRY ABSTRACTEDLY CONSIDERED. 


“WHat poetry is,’ is a question 
which has, in all ages, exercised the in- 
genuity of the cutest, as well as 
of the most comprehensive minds; 
and perhaps there are few subjects 
on which there has existed such 
dissimilarity, aod in many cases, 
opposition of opinion, But the 
problem would not perhaps have been 
found so difficult of solution, had not 
prejudice been so long allowed to 
usurp the throne of just criticism, and 
the “dogmatism of learning,’ and 
the reverence paid to ancient author- 
ity, been unfortunately possessed of 
more influence than the plainest 
dictates of truth and nature. 

“Poetry,” says one, “ consists 
soleiy in imagination,—in that power 
of the mod, by which ideal worlds 
are called into existence.” But to this 
definition there are two strong objec- 
tions, Imagination is conversant not 
only with ideal, but likewise with 
palpadle objects. The true poet not 
only creates, but he also separates, 
combines and compares the infinitely 
diversified appearances of visible na- 
ture. Nor is the definition suthciently 
comprehensive ; it makes no distine- 
tion between such works as the Myste- 
ries of Udulpho, and the Paradise 
Lost; for iv the former, imagimation 
exists the same in kind, though not in 
degree, as in the latter. 


Another and a greater authority 
comes nearer to the truth, when he 
asserts that “ poetry accommodates the 
shews of things to tle desires of the 
mind.” [t is mdeed an asseciation of 
the images of visible creation not 
only with the canceptions, but also 
with the passionsef the mind, Hence 
& familiarity with those images; a 
power of adapting them to the expres- 
sion of these conceptions and 
passions, and a heart capable, not only 
of strong and mighty feeling, but of 
being moved by the finest todeches of 
human sympathy, are necessary to 
form the true poet. Imagination and 
feeling then, are the two great funda- 
mental principles of the art. 

Many lave coutended, that versi- 
fication is a constituent part of 
poetry : but abstractedly considered, 
it is an adjunct, not an essential part. 
‘The works ascribed to Ossian, are 
doubtless poetry : many passages in 
the Bible, in Rasselas, and nota few 
in the Rambler, are as highly poetical 
as the most admired descriptions in 
the Lliad, or the Faery Queen. But 
poetry has always been designed, not 
only to move and to elevate, but also 
to please; for which purpose, versi- 
fication and harmony of numbers, 
are admirably and peculiarly adapted. 


DIRGE. 


He that was living 
Among us, is dead : 
Sadly we're giving 
His bones to their bed. 


He who was a// 

To our bosom, is nothing : 
Under that pall 

Isonly for loathing. 


Let the moon glow on him, 
Held never wink : 

Let the storm blow on him,— 
He’ ld never shrink, 


> 


Fearfully fraught 
Is his name to our ear ; 
“Tis a shadow, when nought 
To have cast it, is near. 


Long hath our love 

Dwelt with this brother; 
Long must it rove, 

For a home such another. 


Rove !—it will never ; 

"Ts faithful as deathless, 
With him for ever, 

‘The quick with the breathless, 








Convrersalian. 4) 


CONVIEIERSATION, 


* Though Nature weigh out talents, and dispense 
To ev'ry man bis modicum of sense, 
And Conversation, in its better part, 
May be esteem’d a gift, and not an art. 
Yet much depends, as in the tiller’s toil, 
On calture, and the sowing of the soil ; 
Words learn’d by rote a talker may rehearse, 
But falking is not always to converse."’ 


Tuere are few talents more en- 
viable than that of shining in conver- 
sation; I do not mean that imper- 
tinent loquacity by which some of 
our travelled puppies are distinguished, 
but the elegant and happy art of 
discoursing with grace and fluency 
on those subjects to which we chiefly 
delight to listen in English society ; 
where, from our national reserve, 
couversation is often at a stand. The 
presence of a well informed man who 

ssesses the art of communicating 

is remarks with politeness and ease, 
is a pleasing acquisition toa company: 
we all feel the influence of his talents, 
and inwardly congratulate ourselves 
on being freed from the necessity of 
furnishing a certain quantum of dry 
speech, which common courilesy 
would otherwise have demanded. 
Every one whu has had the advantage 
of French society must feel the supe- 
rior attraction of their evening ccn- 
versations to the cold and constrained 
chit chat of an English drawing-room, 
where every attempt at general con- 
versation invariably degenerates to 
absolute insipidity, unless some gi‘ted 
being, m compassion to our national 
deficiency, should kindly volunteer 
his talents, and enliven the spreading 
gloom by taking the lead on some 
animating subject. But he who 
would seek to relieve the tedium by 
endeavouring to promote a general cir- 
culation of ideas, should by all means 
avoid the appearance of engrossing 
the attention of the company by the 
exhibition of his individual talents ; 
for, aware of our constitutional re- 
serve, our self-love is apt to take 
alarm, and, while we cannot but feel 
inwardly pleased, and relieved, as it 
were, from the awkward predicament 

E. M. July, 1824. 


of filling a chaie ata silent meeting, 
we are generally inclined to view our 
benefactor in the light of a vain fellow 
who loves to hear himself talk. A 
peculiar tact is neces-ary to draw out 
the opinions of others, and to set 
conversation going, so that each per- 
son may feel inclined to shine in a 
fugitive remark ; for, after all, there is 
nothing more conducive to the har- 
mony of a mixed company, than the 
privilege of an open discussion, It is 
true we may not feel inclined to take 
apart in the debate which is going 
forward, but still we are comfortable 
under the reflection that if we do, 
we shall mect with polite atten- 
tion. For this reason, the person who 
would wish to start a fresh subject in 
a company, not over loquacious, 
should propose it with a view to render 
them more at their ease. He may, 
of course, in offering his own remarks, 
introduce what flourishes he will, 
provided they are confined within a 
reasonable limit; but when once he 
attempts to show off his acquirements 
in the set language of a professed 
speech maker, there is at once an end 
to the free circulation of ideas: the 
company grow shy of the spouter, 
and when his subjects are exhausted, 
it isa task more hopeless than ever to 
attempt to revive a general conver- 
sation. We often see this effect pro- 
duced, and a whole company struck 
dumb, and motionless, as a flock 
of sheep in a thunder storm, by 
the oratorical propensity of a learned 
member. 

A very necessary qualification in 
a politegentleman, who would devote 
his time and attention to the service 
of the ladies, is to have at his com- 
mand an unceasing stock of light 
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matter, with which to amuse his fair 
companion, Between the acts of the 
Opera, or the pauses of tle dance, if 
his partoer be — ln herself, 
and of a coiversable turn, the matter 
is easily managed, aid their chit chat 
proceeds with the utmost felicity: but 
if, as is sometimes the case, the 
young lady has had the misfortune of 
be ‘ing tut ored by a maiden aunt, ora 
prim puritanical governess, the poor 
beau is really to be pitied: for, 
although his fund of small talk be 
actually inexhaustible, it is rather too 
much to expect that it should flow on 
without eliciting a single remark in 
return, beyond an indistinct mony- 
syllable, an unmeaning simper, or a 
suppressed giggle. Ladies should 
look to this. 

That the gift of ratory is one 
which is born vithin us, and exists 


independently of other talents, or 
attainments, none wil attempt to 
refute. But is it not a strange ano- 


waly inthe human intellect to find a 
man who should prove himself capa- 
ble of delighting an aulience by an 
extemporaneous display of eloquence, 
and yet be nearly inadequate to the 
task of expressing his sentiments on 
paper with common precision? Yet 
aradoxical as this may seem, there 
Seae been instances of its truth. I 
myself knew a man who excelled as a 
colloquial companion, and who more 
than once having had occasion to 
address a larg re asseimb ly, act oe 
himself in a style that produced a 
considerable eflect ; yet, when he 
sat coolly down to express himself on 
paper, on a given subject, be felt an 
almost total ubsence of every idea, 
which the subject was calculated to 
suggest. His genius, it would seem, re- 
quired an immediate excitement in 
order to give eft-ct to his teelings, and 
his fancy was too fleeting and fi shy fo 
the dull et ceteras of pen, ink, and 
paper. It is, however, no unustal 
thing to see the reverse of this in a 
person eminently gilted as a writer, 
yet, who never attempts to take a part 
in polite conversation without sutier- 
ing embarrassment himself, and in- 
flictiag pain on others. Such was 
Goldsmith; and such is a certain 





author who enjoys a_ reputation, 
almost as enviable as that which must 
always attach to the bard of the 
“‘ Deserted Village.” In fact, there are 
many of our hving writers whose 
talents are by no means apparent, 
either in their personal appearance or 
their conversational powers. The 
London Literati have little to distin- 
guish them, beyond their writings, 
from the every day people by whom 
they are surrounded. No doubt there 
are some exceptions to this, and the 
elegant writer may often be identified 
with the polished gentleman. Indeed 
it is at all times difficult to keep sepa- 
rate in our fancies an author's produc- 
tions from the notion which they give 
us of himself, and he, I think, must 
be the very Proteus of writers, whose 
character cannot be gathered from his 
works. Who, for instance, after read- 
ing the poetry of our modern Catullus, 
can form any other idea of the man 
than that of a gifted being, the lite 
and ornament of every circle: and 
would it not belie all our previous 
notions of men and things, to suppose 
for a moment that Southey or Words- 
worth had the least spark of social 
humour about them? Mr. Coleridge 
is said to excel in conversation* ; if 
this be true, and | have no reason to 
question the assertion, | confess that | 
am somewhat puzzled, for 1 own I 
can trace no possible connection be- 
tween the dreaming mystifications 
of the bard of “Crisabel,” and the 
social and rational talent with which 
he is invested. The friends of Lord 
Byron speak warmly of his com- 
panionable qualities, and his colloquial 
powers; and, judging from his works, 
| have no doubt of his being an elo- 
quent man, and, when free trom the 
influence of his moody fancy, a de- 
lightful companion, Pursuing further 
this system of cause and ‘effect, I 
should be inclined to think that Mr. 
Rogers is, in private life, as amiable, 
as the character of his poetry is mild 
and tender. As a lover of the Muses, 
however, 1 cannot but lament that 
fortune should have afforded him the 
means of cashing a check with 
facility. Poverty and poetry are 
old companions, Ever since the 





* See the ingeviows levers published under the tacog. of the Count de So- 
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days of Homer they have rhymed and 
begged together, exposed to bad roads 
and inclement seasons, Yet, have I 
seldom found that the latter has ever 
benefitted much from a ride in a gilded 
chariot. Poverty is her natural com- 
panion, and she must cleave to him 
for better or for worse. Mr. Rogers is 
said to be a wit, a retailer of bon mots 
and jeu d'esprits,* it sol am again 
at fault, for “the Pleasures of Memory” 
and “ Human Life,” exhibit no trace 
of the }’%s comica, The authors of 
certain bocks called Conversations 
on Chemistry, Botany, and various 
other sciences, must be inveterate 
talkers. Fontenelle was a notorious 
gossip, and Witness his ceiebrated dia- 
logue on the plurality of worlds. As 
to the author of “ Table Talk,” 1 
have little doubt but that he can 
prattle as agreeably over a bottle of 
old wine, as at times he does in the 
pages of a certain perivcical. 

There is scarcely any thing more 
ridiculous than the silent suspicion 
with which a mixed company of 
Englishmen regard each other. in a 
Stage coach, for example, where five 
or six rational beings are thrown 
together for the purpose of perform- 
ing a given number of miles, what 
can be more absurd than their jealous 
taciturnity ? one should suppose that 
the very circumstance of their com- 
pact situation would promote loqua- 
city, and ooze out their good humour. 
Not to speak the pleasure to be 
derived trom a reciprocal commauni- 
cation of thought, which it is the in- 
terest, in fact, of all travellers to en- 
courage, in order to deceive the tedious- 
ness of a long road. The natural 
reserve of John Bull, however, is not 
to be overcome by oddity of situation, 
or even the hilarity of a chance com- 
pavion. He sits in dull reserve, and 
seems to suspect you of a design upon 
his pockets, while you are even in the 
act of telling a sto ry to amuse him. 
‘Try him on every side, and do your 
best, you will fai) to draw him out. 
If you push him too far, he takes up 
a newspaper, or draws on his night 


cap, and thus yon are at once oa 
feated ; and, after the journey of ; 
day, your utmost ingenuity can gait 
nothing further from him than a dry 
remark or two on the fall or advance 
of the markets, or the state of the 
weather. How differently, as Yorick 
says, they order these matters in France, 
where the accidental journey of a fow 
miles in a chance diligence is sure to 
introduce you to conversable com- 
panions, and has often been the means 
of originating a friendship which has 
only ceased with life. Wesometimes, 
however, even in phlegmatic England, 
meet with a companion whose mer- 
curial cisposition would seem to rise 
ubove the dull atmosphere, and of 
whom you can find no fault on the 
ground of reserve. | had the for- 
lune to light upon a young gentle- 
ian Of ‘this description, in a late 
journey to the north. Though green 
in years, he wasan old steger, and 
seemed to be well known to coach- 
men, waiters, and chambermaids, as 
they successively appeared, On the 
road, the volubility of his tongue 
outstripped even the rapidity of our 
progress, and his communicative dis- 
position disclosed to us not only the 
object of his present journey, but the 
history of his past life, his escapes 
and adventures. He was something 
of a wag, and he seemed to consider 
the peculiarities of his companions as 
fair game for his wit; but all his en- 
deavours failed either to entertain or 
irritate, and he was at last driven to 
the alternative of drawing on his 
night cap, and sharing in the general 
snore, 


There is a class of persons whose 
company I should always wish to 
shun. These are your inveterate 


talkers, your wholesale news-mougers, 
who run on from theme to theme, 
without the slightest regard to your 
patience or convenience : such men 
should be excluded as _ insufferable 
bores, from all rational society. 
Whenever | meet with a person of 
this description, if I cannot with de- 
cency retreat, | make up my mind to 


* The Jobn Bull newspaper whenever a bad pun is at bend, is sure to father it 


on poor Mr. Rogers. 


This must be an insufferable nuisance to the party con- 


cerned, who hes, no doubt, sins enough of his own to answer fur, withont being held 


responsible for those of others. 
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sit in sad civility, and do penance for 
my past transgressions by endeavour- 
Dg to hear him out: but | make it a 
rule never to reply to his arguments, or 
notice his remarks, beyond a nod, or 
a very brief sentence; for experience 
has taught me the folly of endeavcur- 


ing to keep pace with a random 
talker. 


“ Ttwirl my thumbs, fall backwards in 
my chair 

Fix on the wainscot a distressful stare, 

And when I hope his blunders are all out, 
Reply discreetly —to be sure—no doubt.” 
How often have I been obliged to 
retreat into a shop, or make an adroit 
turning, on purpose to avoid one of 
thesé incessant talkers, whom it was 
my ill fortune to meet with at a dinner 
perty, and who from that day, when- 
ever by chance we came in contact, 
fastened himself on me with the most 
provoking assurance ; and for no other 
purpose, it would seem, than merely 
that he might “unload into my listen- 
ing ear,” the many subjects with 
which his torgue was itching. It was 
in vain to plead pressing business, or 
a particular engagement: his time 
was his own, and he had no objection 
to walk as far as 1 was going, and 
wait till my hurry was over; and then, 
as to dinner, all hours were alike to 
him. He overruled an excuse in an 
mstant, and the more impatient I 
grew to shake him off, the closer he 


held my arm. He so longed to see 
me, and had so many good things to 
tell me, that it was quite out of the 
uestion we should separate so soon. 
ike the indefatigable scribbler de- 
scribed by Pope, 

“By land by water he renewed the 

charge.” 
A ride to Chelsea, or arow up the 
river could never daunt him. In short, 
he haunted me wherever I went, tll. 
at last I was fearful of stirring abroad, 
lest I should mect him at the next 
turning. Heliterally twisted a button 
from my coat one day in his efforts to 
detain me, on the crowded pavements 
of Cheapside; and to this moment I 
bear the marks on my arms of the 
manifold squeezes | endured. in my en- 
deavours to lose him in acrowd. He 
possessed to perfection the art of in- 
geniously tormenting: for in the 
middle of a long story, when your 
patience would be neatly worn out, 
he would often come to a dead stop, 
and suddenly exclaim, ‘ Egad, well 
remembered, a thousand pardons my 
good friend, you must hear me out 
another time; a particular engage- 
ment has just occurred to me; let me 
see,"—pausing and pulling out his 
watch—*“it is rather unfortunate, I 
have missed the hour; but no matter, 
another opportunity will answer, and 
so I will finish my story.” 
G. L.A, 





TO AN INFANT. 


Blessings on thee, baby! 

For guiltless is thy brow, 
And we know not butit may be 

Ever innocent as now, 
Mildews o'er thee roll, 

But thy blossom is unblighted , 
For thy little lamp of soul 

Is as yet’ but hardly lighted. 
And though it shineth faintly, 

As the maidén-smiles of Pie: 
Jt is heaven-born, and saintly 

As the parent spark above. 


Is fugh of this .earth | 
Fit.to keep such. holy. fre inr 

Would , Ae who» gave it birth, 
Not save it rom expiring * 


Must wist!om check its beaming, 
But through its glass display'd, 

Which, for a motley gleaming, 
Throws all the rest in shade. 


‘Tis taintless and celestial; 
But, when flickers the last flame, 

Having fed on things terrestrial, 
Will its odor be the same ? 


Well, blessings on thee, baby ! 
For so.guiltless is thy brow, 
That we still can hope it may be 
Ever innocent as.now,. 
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ON DRESS. 


To the Editor of the European 
Magazine. 
S1n,—-Having already communicated 
to you some ideas on the influence 
which the form of Government has 
on dress, L shall offer a few remarks 
on that article in general, well aware 
of the powerful effect which it has 
on our minds in must cases, and of 
the effect which it produces, not only 
in society, but in our success or failure 
in our intercourse with mankind, 
Dress and address are the two great 
external objects which are the 
first agents on our feelings; we judge 
men more by these, than by their 
writings, and as the organs of percep- 
tion are first acted upon, we seldom 
wait to form our decision from actions 
or from report: the latter indeed is 
often very fallacious, but the impres- 
sions of dress and address are very ge- 
nerally irresistible. A man’s writings 
may be at variance with his life, so 
may dress and address; yet, when 
that is the case, the garb sits uneasily, 
and, asthe counterfeit is more per- 
ceptible, we place too often implicit 
reliance on easy gentlemanlike man- 
ners, neat, chaste, and fashionable 
dress, Address being a very superior 
quality, it is the most important, but, 
although dress is an object of Jess 
magnitude, vet it is indispensably ne- 
cessary to adorn and set forth the for- 
mer, which, without it, labours under 
great difficulties, and wi!l be unavail- 
ing with the ignorant, who form the 
larger mass of the population in every 
country. Wise men alone set little 
value on dress, men who are absorbed 
in abstruse knowledge are apt to lose 
sight of address, but it is very incor- 
rect to undervalue them entirely, since 
they are quite compatible with wisdom 
and with virtue, The only thing then 
to be ascertained is, what is the near- 
est pojut to perfection in dress? And 
as T have already observed that cli- 
mate, country, form of government, 
warlike or peaceful habits, prosperity, 
civilization, and the rank held amongst 
nations affect materially the style of 
dress ; 1 stall here take my stand in 
Great Britain, and as neat St. Jamies’s 
as possible, whete the Régia Solis is 
most Jikely to produce fashion and 
clegarie. What is the dress most be- 


coming to persons in the rank of the 
nobility and gentry, and of profes- 
sional men? I say men, because a 
certain latitude of captivation is allowed 
to the other sex, inevery class. What 
is most likely to produce attraction 
and respect? for these are the charms 
and the power of dress, Is _ it costli- 
ness? no; our nobility have assum- 
ed a simplicity, except when officially 
habited, which renders rich habits not 
only unnecessary but out of use. Is 
it the extreme of fashion? no; for the 
extreme of fashion becomes to il, 
what the caricature is to the portrait, 
Is it frequent change, incessantly on 
the wing for novelty ?_ no; because, 
first every fashion is not becoming; 
secondly such changeful clothing be- 
speaks levity, and is only to be over- 
looked in the college youth, or the 
very young man entering into life, and 
thirdly, because rank, personal ap- 
pearance, and our habits must be con- 
sulted in the adeption of every fashion, 
They cannot be equally genteel, 
becoming, and elegant, so that the 
best friend to the tailor may often be 
his own enemy, by making himself ri- 
diculous. Should we aim at some- 
thing striking? no; a person be- 
comes a scenic performer in the drama 
of life thereby ; and again, if a man 
or woman sticks to one garb or cha- 
racter in dress, the cye is tired of the 
sporting frock, the farmer cut, the 
quikei-like dittoes of one sex, and of 
the prim style of the other, which 
must soon be antiquated and rejected 
hy persons of taste. Coustant mourn- 
ing suits grave profess ous, but one 
who oul wishto pass fur a fashion 

able, well dressed person. and is not a 
professional man, cannot adhere to 
the same wearisome garb. On many 
occasions it casts @ gloom, over the 
drawing room, or dinner circle, and 
there are certain times when goud,- 
breeding forbids it—birth-days, wed- 
dings, festivals, &c, &c. It is likewise 
a bad riding or travelling dress, and 
admits of no mediocrity a$ to fashion, 
make, texture, or age. Indeed the mo- 
derate novelty of clothes, “ elegant 
workmanship, a good fit, and the very 
best materials are indispensable higre- 
dients in dress of every coluur and: 
kind. Persons are very 2ft t0 think that 
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black becomes all classes, persons, and 
complexions: this is a very gross 
error, Nearly as gieat as the “assum p- 
tion of military undress tunic, panta- 
loons, black cravat and spurs,—these 
sit ill on every one who is not mili- 
tary, and whose carriage and gentle- 
manlike deportment do not evince the 
military man. Both of these dresses, 
so very common at present, are very 
trying to the wearers. Blick is also 
very uncertain in its eflect on the 
loveliest sex : the neck and arm which 
rivals the Parian mar le, the lily and 
the rose blended in the cheek, shine, 
in mourning, like the star piercing 
the thick black cloud; but the dingy 
Jewess, swaithy foreigner, smo! e dried 
female citizen, with low forehead and 
oily hair, small grey eyes and ignoble 
countenance, seems lke the union of 
obscurity and fog, a November even- 
ing, or a winter’s morning, in a nar- 
row street, ‘There are certain colours 
which must always be noble, and 
others which must always be offensive 
to the eye; there are likewise blend- 
ings of colours which cannot fail to 
be harmonious, otherswhich are as ill- 
judged, and produce the worst effect. 
Contrasts may be most happy, or the 
reverse—spots, stripes, chequers, and 
mixtures, have no alliance with nobi- 
lity; they are trying, they are the taste 
and livery of the lower orders, and al- 
ways seem to becontrived foreconomy, 
for a quick and ready sale to the ven- 
der, to hide uncleantin 
the person for some purpose or other 
to the wearer, ‘These fancies tco are 
trying to beauty, and still further con- 
found detormity, Middlug people in 
class and appearance may assume a 
middling style of dress, and although 
a handsome youth, or virgin may 
wear almost any thing, yet groom 
coats, coloured silk kerchicfs, carica- 
ture hats, brown beavers, coachman- 
like form in dress, can never become 
the former, if he be of the nobility or 
rentry, nor cana Belcher tied round a 
ert neck, add attractions to the 
wearer, no more than the huge um- 
brella, flapping leghorn, shapek ss and 
ridiculous hat: it may save the com- 
plexion, but a deep veil would answer 
the same end, and give grace and mo- 
desty to her whose charms are thus 
delicately withdrawn fiom the inquir- 
ing eye of the beholder, Tartans of 
all kinds bear and command respect, 
when worn by the chieftain, the clan, 


ss, to disguise 


and its adherents, whether by the one 
sex or the other, and whether it be in 
stuff or silk; but neither it nor any 
assem| lage of many colours is becom- 
ing. What would be thonght of a 
harlequin silk? Over dressing and 
under-dressing are two great means of 
disfiguring a person, as are colours at 
eamity with each other, purple and 
light blue, lilac and pik, or red, and 
the like. There are colours also 
which no gentleman can think of 
wearing in cloth, pompadowr, brown- 
ish yeliow, drab, light blue, norcould 
he (in these davs,) ever be considered 
as any thing but a caricature in a 
striped coat, even striped vaistcoats 
aud trowsers will ever be more 
fanciful than becoming, let who will 
wear them. The wae or plain nect 
style must always prevail—royal blue, 
black, white, mild bull colour, 
whilst the contiasts of black and 
green, blue and scarkt, when in 
cloth and not in uniform, Black and 
blue are at war with all harmony. 
Yellow aud lilac, pea green and dark 
blue aie trying colours toa female, but 
loveliness can bear them out; the 
two first are odious in male att're, 
even the very bright yellow waistcoat, 
In addition to all this outline many 
more observations might Le made ; 
but the limits which I have proposed 
to myself will nut admit them, and | 
should be afraid of tiring my reader 
by. going iuto the lengthy detuil. 
Over-length or gical curtailing of 
skirts must always produce a ridicu- 
lous effect, as must over amplitude, or 
a tail like a birds just so, swe ping 
trains, and very shoit petticoats, are 
to be studiously avoided, except 
when the former is the finish of a 
dress robe, which, by the by, suits 
not all alike. In all these circum- 
stances ; stature, size, age, condition, 
convenience, and effect, ought to be 
farly consulted, since what adorns 
one person, is a satiré upon another, 
In poiut of ornament, much good 
seuse is necessary pot to surcharge 
them; a man with a huge fist, like a 
shoulder of mutton, whose fingers 
are encumbered with costly sings, 
looks the more vulgar, because an at- 
tempt at show. is easily detected, 
and only seems as a powerful 
contrast to a honiely pérson; just 
s6 it is with something ponderous and 
rastly fine, stuck in the cravat or 
ffill, and a long dangliny watch 
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chain, as if it were that of an informer 
angling for a pickpocket. People of 
high rank are simple in these kind of 
ornaments, they bring them out mo- 
destly and sparingly ; but whatever 
they be, high value added to simupil- 
city is their general character, reserv- 
ing for court-days the diamond star, 
and other jewels, in rings, &c. All 
paltry ornaments bespeak poverty, 
pride, the miser and the upstart. In 
a word, the perfection in dress for 
gentlemen, consists in the finest tex- 
ture of linen and of clothing, a 
chasteness in the blending of colours, 
excellence as to shape and make, 
an immaculate cleanliness in every 
external article worn, and of the per- 
son itself; a hat almost new, boots, 
or shoes of the most polished appear- 
ance, the rejection of,all vulgar adop- 
tions, (for fashions they ought noéf to 
be called) the sober use of change, 
soas however never to wear a decay- 
ing article, nothing care'ess or slo- 
venly in the operation of dressing, 
the avoiding of all monstrosities and 
extremes, all affectations in dress, hats, 
cravats, great coats, frocks, &c.; the 
dressing in a manner appropriate to 
the occasion, the hunting frock for 
the chase, the jacket for shooting, the 


box coat for the box only, the travel- 
ling dress only forthe road. He who 
hunts down St. James's Street is a 
coachman in Pall Mall, a walking 
jockey in the squares, or a traveller 
at the theatres, is an object of ridicute 
or contempt, as far at least as regards 
taste in dress. Vulgarity in buttons, 
neck-kerchiefs, buckles, or any other 
article, must mar the general system 
of gentlemanlike appearance. Near- 
ly the same observations apply to the 
fair sex: a red armed and red handed 
young woman, with a dozen rings, 
is vulgar in the extreme. High dreas 
ina morning bespeaks something let 
out for parade or for some worse pur- 
pose. Flowers become youth, fea- 
thers an age more advanced, dia- 
monds sit well on the courtly dame 
at her meridian, pearls are pretty on a 
pretty woman not having attained the 
age of twenty one. Simplicity is the 
character of the spring of life, costliness 
becomes its autumn, but a neatness 
and purity, like that of the snow-drop 
or lily of the valley, is the peculiar 
fascination of beauty, to which it 
lends enchantment, and gives a 
charm even to a plain person, being 
to the body what amiability is to the 
mind, . 


TO THE WIND. 


The clouds flee before thee. 


The spark springs to flame, 


In answering fury the vexed ocean raves, 

While the poor maiden trembles, who hears but thy name, 
And sighs for her lover embarked on the waves, 

When called by the voice of the prophet of old, 

In the valley of bones, as you breathed o'er the dead, 
Like the sands of the sea, could their number be told, 
They started to life, when the mandate had sped, 

‘Their dark mouldering ashes thy influence could bind, 
And the chill icy slumber of ages gave way, 

The spirit of life took the wings of the wind, 

Rekindling the souls of the children of clay. 

When the Lord bowed the heavens, and came down in his might, 
In grandeur around were the elements cast , 

At his feet lay the dense rolling shadows of night, 

But the power of omnipotence rode on the blast. 

He spake from the whirlwind, when man wrung with pain, 
In the strength of his anguish, dare challenge his God, 
Midst its thunders, he shewed him his reason was vain, 
Till he bowed to correction. and kissed the just rod, 

Wild winds I have called ye the spirit of life, 

When ye rushed o'er my soul, with such feelings of dread, 
I have thought in that last hour of horror and strife, 


That thy deep chilling sigh will awaken the dead. 
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PIERCE EGAN AND LORD BYRON. 


A RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Ir is not my design to runa pa- 
rallel between these two creat # 
racters, after the edifying manner 
of that sage and good, but heathen 
old gentleman, Platarch : vet am I 
irresistibly impelled to essay a few 
vemarks and conjectures on, and 
concerning the extraordinary works 
which have gained them so great a 
name. 

That two such writers should have 
flourished, in an almost equal de- 
gree, in the same age and nation, 
was a phenomenon so much at vari- 
ance with all that I had previously 
felt, thought, or understood, upon 
the subject of literature, that it 
rivetted my attention; and T have 
exercised the utmost powers of my 
mind in endeavouring to recoucile 
the fact with some received principle 
of taste, or to find some precedent 
for itiu the history of literature, or 
in the annals of the human intel- 
lect; but my cfforts have proved 

vain, my research has been frnitless, 
and * my young T remembrance can- 
not parallel it.” 

But if [have not discovered that 
“which Lwent in search of, tke the 
Arctic voyagers, I have not returned 
empty-handed; if | did not reach 
the place of destination, yete like 
Johuny Gilpin, | went farther.— 
What [I have found, then, 1 shall 
forthwith communicate to * the 
world at large.”’ It is, that neither 
of these gentlemen are, iu fact, 
authors of the admired productions 
which have been published under 
their names respectively Nay, 
hear me out! | hi ive succeeded in 
convincing myself, and that is un- 
questiouably one step towards’ con- 
vincing every one else. In the one 
case, ] have actually had the super- 
lative good fortune to discover the 
bond fide writer ; bat the other must 





still be left, as Master Moore saith, 
“to time and the curious to con- 
strue.’* 

1 shall commence with ny most 
suecessful effort, and the most popw- 
lar* of the reputed authors—Pieree 
Egan. 

To give a methodical analysis of 
that work, which is understood to 
be the foundation of his vast fame, 
past, present, and to come, would 
be snperfluons: if is universall 
known, read, admired. imitat 
quoted, and dramatised. Not to 
know “Tom aud Jerry,’ argues 
yourself unknown. Its effects have 
been felt, if not understocd, by al- 
most every poor old watchman in 

the metropolis. It has already done 

more for the rising generation, in the 
way of instruction, than Sunday- 
schools, Ae. will accomplish in a 
century: and is likely to occasion a 
greater © transfer of property’ than 
ihe return (o cash payments, 

To have described ** Life in Lon- 
don” so vividly, so accurately, and 
with so much judgment, as the un- 
equalled suecess of this book im- 
plies. it must be presumed, unless 
he possessed intuitive knowledge, 
that its author must have seen it. 
Now 1 have the felicity to know 
something of Mr. Pierce Egan. I 
cannot, I believe, truly say, that he 
was placed in society,ere his present 
elevation, precisely in that ** golden 
mean” of which philosophers speak ; 
but | may assert that he was ina 
station somewhat above the lowest, 
and far, very far, beneath the high- 
est rank. He belonged to a class of 
whom it has been elegantly, wittily, 
and delicately said (in a certain 
Prospectus,” to which he himself 
has had the temerity to allude,) that 
“the brains of the nation pass 
through their fingers!’ By the way, 


© As dramatists, this is conspicuously evident. But Lord Byron did not write 
expressly for the stage. Ono! and his coquetry met with strict poetical justice. 
Notwithstanding all bis declamatory vapouring against “the millennium,” a few un- 
guarded expressions, in the preface to his ill-fated tragedy bave fairly exposed how 
sensitive, how morbidly censitive, he is to the breath of popular opinion. 


Pierce Egaunand Lord Byron. 


Mr. P. E. why do you wish to force 
the * obscure Editor’ you speak of, 
from the retreat which so weil betits 
his merits? Ah! Pieree, an injudi- 
cious friend is a man’s worst enemy. 
(There’s ethical lore for you!) That 
silly Prospectus, and the paltry pub- 
licatieu. which followed it, were 
wortby of each other, and both of 
the oblivion you would drag them 
from, But, to return to the main 
road, after this pleasant digression : 
Mr, Egan was, in truth, burn and 
bred a compositor. He is by no 
means the Senate character his 
book might lead us to mistake him 
fur; and judging from the gentle- 
mess and inofiensiveness of his de- 
meanour and appearance, I cannot 
believe he ever, in reality, placed 
himself in an attitude so terrific and 
threatening as that in which Mr. 
Cruickshank has represented him in 
ove of his clever prints. He is, in- 
deed, or was. a quiet, peaceable man, 
and not at all given to the riotous 
and regular proceedings he would 
affect to be experienced in; but, 
it seems, he wiil * assume a virtue, 
if he has it not.” And as for his 
knowledge of “* Life in London,” I 
can scarcely bring myself to credit, 
that he has really ever seen any- 
thing higher than the Opera ‘at 
playhouse prices,”? or lower than 
the * Typographical Coffce-house.*’ 

1 did not read his great work un- 
til its reputation was mature (it was 
a well-thumbed volume trom a cir- 
culating library.) and the opinion I 
then formed of its merits was, un- 
fortunately, diametrically opposite 
to that of the town and ton; but I 
have since been discreet enough to 
submit to the general voice, * as in 
duty bound.” Perhaps, | did not go 
to the perusal of it with an unbiassed 
mind. Popularity is the Baal to 
‘which we all bow the knee; and I 
might be jealous of his great renewn. 
But if L envy him, | aim quite sure 
Ido not envy his admirers, 

My first impression was, that he 
who should seek in this book a cor- 
rect transeript of the gradations and 
varieties of “ Life in London,” would 
lose his labour: there is no such 
thing in it. Some of the miseries, 
deformities, and sores of society are 
laid bare, and the morbid taste of 
the public gloats upon them. The 
writer says, ** if one shade.is emitted 
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the work will be incomplete.” In- 
deed, he attempts only the shades— 
the worst parts of bigh and low lite. 
It is about as complete and satisfac- 
tory as Hogarth’s representation of 
a serjeant and his dog, by one stroke 
for the top of the halbert, and ano- 
ther for the dog’s tail. ,The sole 
merit of the work appeared to me 
to rest with the artist, and that 
chiefly in the low scenes. “ Pierce,” 
thinks I, “talks too much: it isnot 
his forte.”’ Just so many words were 
required from him as would have 
served for pegs to hang the artist's 
prints upon; and really they deserve 
better than he could make for them. 
But he will prate, prate, prate, and 
prose, prose, prose--Gods! how he 
does prate and prose! Of books and 
authors he writes as ‘ naturally ws 
pigs squeak ;’ for thanks to minor 
theatres, and minor writers, classic 
names aud classic incidents are fami- 
liar tu every one, but, alas! without 
the sentiments which should accom- 
pany them, what are they worth ? 

But now to cull some extracts; 
for who would read Revéews with- 
out them: and it must be confessed 
that very often the worst passages of 
the suffering author are more enter- 
taining and instructive, than the 
whole critique, 1 will begin with 
the preface — introduction — exor- 
dium—invocation— prolegomena— 
or what you will—for I know not 
what to callit. But it will afford 
us a fair specimen of the style and 
execution of the whole work, from 
which, indeed, I could select very 
little that would be permitted to 
appear in these pages. in this un- 
parallleed, * unheard of?’ perform- 
ance, he invokes, propitiates, or 
addressess the most extraordinary 
assemblage of beings, animate and 
ipanimate, that were ever before 
jumbled together. Ile begins and 
ends--as an author should do— 
with “ Fame.’? The intermediate 
space is filled up with Sterne, Smol- 
lett, Goldsmith, Fielding, Argus, 
Cerberus, * aectroneyitan heroes of 
literary renown, whether of genius 
great, either of romantic style, or 
of poetry exquisite, of Don Juan 
or Lalla Rookh quality, it matters 
not.” 

The courteous reader will observe 
that [ quote from this far-faméd 
work, which has met with’ such 

u 
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distinguished patronage in this 
meridian of literature, that he may 
see what it really is; but 1 by no 
means engage to expoand what | 
quote: I will not pretend that I 
thoroughly compreliend the scope 
or object of a single sentence. 

“Reviews, those terrific censors 
of the timid writer, whether Quar- 
terly, or Edinburgh.’ “My 
mag. of Blackwood, thee too I must 
invoke! thou chiel of satire, whose 
lively sallies, and laughing- in-the- 
sleeve-greatness, that would have 
paralyzed the pencil of a Hogarth, 
or struck dumb the piquant ridicule 
of a Churchill ; if the grim king of 
terrors had not deprived us of their 
talents 1 I challenge thee to the 
scratch! °tis one of the fancy calls ; 
but from thy lamb-like qualities, 
and playful artillery, it must bea 

rivate set-to with the gloves. My 
aah grapples with you in friend- 
ship.’’ 

Methinks the high-minded gentle- 
men of the north must relish this 
hugely. But they have brought it 
upon themselves. Blackwood, we 
all know, is a wag who * palters 
with us in a double sense,’ and 
wor Pierce actually thinks he has 
cos praised by him in “ sober 
sadness.’ In the passage just 
quoted, the sentences appear some- 
what disjointed, but who will quar- 
rel with a work for possessing more 
wit than grammar! 

He next proceeds to Colburn, 
Humphreys, Murray, Professors of 
the Royal Academy, Accum, 
Christie, O*Shaughnessy, Crib, 
Kean, Ackermann, Hone, Townsend, 
(the police officer) “Bob and 
George Cruickshank, those Gillrays 
of the day, and of Don Saltero great- 
ness, *“*his own Boxiana,” and— 
dare I write it!—Sherzdan!!! 

The force of dulness could no 
farther go. One extract more— 
from the poetry—and | have done. 


** London town’s a dashing place 
For every thing that’s going, 
There's fun and gigin every face, 

So natty and so knowing. 
Where novelty is all the rage, 
From high to low degree, 
Such pretty lounges to engage, 
Only come to see! ’’— 


Trash, execrable trash, I once 


Seemed all this,-it was my heresy, 


— but lam orthodox now. If, how- 
ever, this work is really what public 
_ has pronounced it to be, 
then it isclear to me, “ as the sun at 
noon day” (a clear day )—that gentle 
master Pierce cannot be the author 
of it. Who then is? Who, but 
“the most finished gentleman in 
Europe,” He whose birth placed 
him in familiar connection with the 
highest and most refined circles, 
of which he became the ornament, 
and whose genius and taste noto- 
riously led him to explore the lowest 
and most depraved. To support 
this hypothesis, I have reasons, 
“plentiful as blackberries,” but 
they are too numerous to state, and 
too obvious toneed it. The first 
mention must impress conviction 
upon every mind, that he is as 
much the writer of “ Life in Lon- 
don,” as he is of any thing put forth 
with his name. 

Now to Lord Byron.— 

** Look here upon this picture, 
and on this.” 

It is not exactly necessary to my 
purpose, that I should enter into a 
critical examination of the books 
to which the name of Byron has 
been attached. He is scarcely men- 
tioned now, but as the aioe of 
“ Dongfaan. and “ Cain, a Mys- 
tery,’ BF which works I am fully 
persuaded he cannot be the writer. 
Who is Lord Byron? A_ British 
Nobleman, with hereditary digni- 
tics to maintain, and with ample 
“appliances, and means to boot.” 
He ts aman of transcendant talents, 
with a great moral, as well as pecu- 
niary “stake in the country.” He 
is not an isolated being, but linked 
to the welfare of society by the most 
imperative bonds. Surely it is not 
for him to scorn man for his vices, 
and make a jest of his virtues. 
Would such a man, if the penetra- 
tion of his mighty intellect enabled 
him to discern the errors of our 
faith, startle our prejudices, and in- 
sult our weakness, by an unsparing 
and abrupt disclosure of them ?— 
Would he pour upon our feeble 
vision a flood of “ insufferable 
light.” Would he come, like Jove 
to Semele, and scorch up all our 
hapes ? 

No: this would be to act like the 
arch-enemy ; not an enlightened 
bevefactor of the human race. 
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The writer of this “Mystery,” 
is satisfied with attempting to 
destroy our faith; he has nothing 
to offer as a substitute for that 
which has received the sanction of 
ages, and supported by the weight 
of testimony, except a jumble of 
exploded metaphysics and worn-out 
conjecture, which he says is the 
product of “ reason.’ But this 
system of “reason,” it appears, is 
as little susceptible of demonstra- 
tion, and demands as much faith, 
as that which it is intended to 
supersede. The oracle, Lucifer, 
is made to say :— 


“Thy human mind hath scarcely grasp 
to gather 

The little I have shewn thee into calm 

And clear thought; and thou wouldst go 
on aspiring 

To the great double Mysteries ! the two 
Principles ! 

And gaze upon 
thrones ! 

Dust, limit thy ambition ; for to see 

Either of these, would be for thee to 
perish!” 


therm on their secret 


Inanother place we meet with this 
comfortable assurance :— 


“And this should be the human sum 
OF kuowledge—to know mortal natures’ 
nothingness 3 
Bequeath that science to thy children, and 
Twill spare them many tortures! ” 


We are told that nothing is said 
in this performance, but what is 
strictly “in character.” — 1] cannot 
exactly, however, perceive the ue- 
cessity or propriety of imagining or 
representing characters in whom it 
may be consistent and natural to 
repeat what has been often said 
before, or to utter such revolting 
eXpressions as 

** Cursed be he 
Who invented life which leads to death!” 


It is a very remarkable fact, and 
which points perhaps very expres- 
sively to the real author of this 
“ Mystery,” that although nothing 
is advanced but what is “ in charac- 
ter,’ or in argumentation, the 
Devil is always allowed to ** put the 
best foot foremost.” 


* | B. 





THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


* More sinned against than sinning ? 


How common is the observation 
that we wish our time would come 
over again, and, also, that our school 
days, if we could but think so, were 
the happicst; yet how few of us, if the 
renewal of years, the putting on of 
boyhead again, were in our power, 
would be willing to companion them- 
selves with their cyphering books, to 
converse with their Murrays by the 
hour, to trace the learned and laby- 
rinthian voices of their Virgils and 
their Homers—nay not even for the 
sake of an Ovid’s tenderness or an 
Anacreon’s jollity, to undergo the 
stripes of authority, the impositions of 
office, and the petty tyrannies of the 
student's state? There is something 


? 


SHAKSPBARE. 


so repugnant to nature in even a tem- 
porary or fancied slavery, something so 
congenial and beautiful in the feel of 
freedom, that to shuffle off grey hairs, 
to reillumine fading eyes, to recruit 
exhausted strength, there be few of us, 
were the sixth and second age, striv- 
ing for our favour, but would place 
the d/ack balls in the box of the 
younger candidate. To live over 
again would be but to struggle in the 
whirlwind of vanity and vexation. 
But if this, as I think natural, anti- 
pathy to the character of a school-boy 
will exist in the great majority, who is 
there amongus that would be aschool- 
master? That autocrat of a restless 
dominion, that monarch of rarely con- 
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tented, frequently rebellious subjects, 
whose cares of government have no 
cessation, whose reign is a mental 
chaos ot anxiety, whose laws, even 
though the y be as those of the Medes 
and Persians, can sc ircely compel 
reverence, and whose fines, imp rison- 
ments, and punishments, witha stand- 
ing army of ushers, a ministry of mas- 
ters, and lictorship of rods, back 
and enforce them, are too often tram- 
pled upon, sneered at, and defied by 
the little democratical juniority to-day, 
by aristocratical seniority to-morrow, 
He is never safe from petitions, never 
free from memorials; depredations 
hunt him in his strong holds, even his 
sanctum is impregnated by their infec- 
tion, the walls of his school-room teem 
with libels on his sway, and the very 
fly leaves of his Homers, the covers of 
his Virgils are distigured with carica- 
tures of his profession and his auth rte 
ty. Asin the great world, nbaldry 
and folly chalk his window shutters 
and his doors, and the order and so- 
bric ly of his fenees and he dg s suffer 
from frequent escalade. There is a 
general hate against those in office, a 
complete mania for universal reform, 
though here, as in the wider political 
school, the outs continue to be foiled 
in their ambition, and the 
change to be disappointed in their 
speculations. In facet, and to close 
this catalogue of miglity ills, till the 

patic nee of Job can be naturalized, the 
justice of an Aristides be won, the 
contentedness of a Socrates be ac hiev - 
ed, till we have the independence of a 
Coriolanus, the intrepidity of a Regu- 
lus, and the impartiality of a Brutus, 
and till all these can be combined with 
the wisdom of ap Alfred, and the self- 
denial of a Christian, let no man be a 
schoolmaster—the labour of it would 
craze his head and wither his heart, 
though he had the club of Hercules, 
and the armour of the son of Thetis. 
Noegman is invulnerable! 

Perhaps one of the best men in the 
world was my schoolmaster. I do 
not think he was more assiduously 
careful of his own children than he 
was anxious for the welfare, and well- 
duing of his boys—indeed his own 
children were our school-fellows, shar- 
ed in our sports, suflered in our punish- 
Mentseethere was no public favour, 
atiection or reward. In this he was a 
Roman. But for all this, and when 
the obstinacy or delinquency of youth 


folks of 


rushed into vice or folly—(ignorance 
and laziness he disgraced by obloquy 
and imposition, for the ferula and the 
rod were rarely his weapons)—his 
spirit would become darkened and his 
heart bowed—he hated (/ruantism— 
he would hardly have granted me the 
word—and breaking of bounds, and 
robbings of orchards, and intrigues of 
appetite leading to excess, and he was 
really good enough to have been spar- 
ed all the se— but who,” says one of 
my friendly apophthegms, ** can put 
an old head upon young shoulders,” 

There were two occurrences that 
marked my scholastic career under this 
worthy man, whichas they struck deep- 
ly in his mind, and will never, “ till 
b lighted memory seek her tomb,” de- 
part from mine, 1 will mention as 
examples of a few of those “ stings and 
arrows” whichat most public semma- 
ries attach to the “ outrageous” 
tunes of their governors, 

It was near the holidays. IT beseech 
you my friends let me be a schoolboy 
fora few minutes and write as one, It 
was near the holidays, and in every 
room was heard, of nights, the delight- 
ful, heart easing, yet me lancholy re- 
joice—should I not rather say lament, 
dulce damum, There was a schism 
in the school—the Doctor had not 
pleased the tories ; and the first master, 
now high in orders, had net pleased 
the whigs—literally a fact—and we 
were divided. ‘the sequel will tell 
you, my readers, of which band | 
was a leader. Some one had written 
a parody on our national anthem—it 
was sad doggerel, and vituperative 
enough, but we sang it—lustily sang 
it—it was full of compliment to the 
usher, of abuse to the master. We 
were betrayed—a trimming sort of 
fellow, one that lke the bat hovered 
betwixt the birds and the beasts, 
peached, and the ringleaders were had 
up for punishment. Never shall I for- 
get the burning sensations of disgrace 
on the one hand, and contempt on the 
other, that now beset me, when ele- 
vated upon the schoo! table I was made 
to read, pro bony publico, the offend- 
ing libel—then too the observations— 
for I was accused of being the author 
of the stuff, and the fox should have 

nawed me inwards ere I would have 
betrayal the fool that was really guilty, 
which the Doctor, from time to time, 
made on its worthlessness, coupled 
with a smooth faced wonder, that, I 


for- 
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“ generally so regular, and writing 
very tolerable themes,’ should have 
written so contemptible a piece of 
badinage. All this was as burming 
coals upon my head; I would have 
stood the pillory and half the rotten 
eggs of the parish in preference. The 
lash would have seared my flesh and 
disgraced my after manhood, the de- 
privating lesson would have soured 
my temper and cut my pride, but this 
last, the public exposure, the gorgon 
headed hissings and sneers that shot 
about me, the sleeve laughter that I 
knew, I felt, was all around me-this 
putting the fool's cap upon ears that 
tingled with innocence, not with folly, 
excepting the portion [ bore of the ge- 
neral one—all this and these was . 
but I endured them all, and was thence- 
forward a hero anda martyr. Trivial 
as all this may now appear, it sunk 
deeper than the eye thought into our 
worthy teacher's bosom. He was 
wrong in the original cause of our re- 
venge, and it stung him that some of 
his first boys—I speak not vainly— 
knew, felt, and acted upon it—at all 
events he telt it so much, that | made 
up my mind never to be a school- 
master. 

The other was a deeper stab, a more 
inveterate arrow. <A desertion of six 
of his pupils ata swoop, and a deser- 
tion too that was encouraged, conced- 
ed in, and approved of by nearly the 
whole school|—it was a bond of sin to 
be paid by agreements and _instal- 
ments, and these half-dozen fools 
were the advanced guard, the pioneers 
of the company—it was a rebellion in 
which the whole army was privy, and 
these were the Guy Fawkes’ that were 
to blow up the parliament. It was 
sealed with blood. I saw the fool 
draw it with his dagger-pen from his 
string-tightened-finger, and the pledge 
of faith was gore traced in my sight 
by the confederate discontents, the 
forlorn hope of the achievement, who 
had received their marching orders 
and billets of departure. 

The thing was ingeniously devised, 
and quite a romantic adventure in its 
way. Iwill tell it. Some of our cus- 
tomary holidays had been lopped of 
their fair proportions, and some of our 
poner discontinued. The senior 

ys were no longer permitted to 
victual their tea and sugar cupboards, 
and their cold beef establishments. 
The juniors—the jags were mutually 





sufferers by this,—and the democracy 
for once united with the nobles, and a 
plot of many ramifications was con- 
cocted. But the construers of Cicero, 
and Sallust, and Homer, were cowards, 
and the election of advanced posts, 
piemier scouring parties, was made 
from the Virgilians and Phedrus fable 
men, But then we were to follow— 
we were to be the pursuers, we were, 
Quixote-hke, to rise from our beds and 
speed, delegated by authority—after 
them, and—we were never to come 
back again. Was it not an admirable 
conceit? was it not nobly planned, 
courageously arrayed >? You shall see 
anon how successfully it was perform- 
ed. 1 will not be tedious. After 
waiting days and weeks the day came 
—the principal was out, would not re- 
turn till night—the head assistants 
holiday keeping—and only the poor 
quizzed English usher at home, and he 
was kept quiet by the company of two 
of our third class boys and a couple of 
bottles of something stronger than the 
usual “ swepes.” The dinner was 
despatched—the agimus said; there 
was no cloud in the heavens, no op- 
position upon earth. I saw them 
mount, all six of the wiseacres mount, 
the pales were scaled, the subscribed 
subsidy put into their hands, those 
hands shaken—the farewell shout of 
encouragement given, and the last 
waving of the hat displayed. [ saw 
them drop on the other side, stride 
away like crusaders, and | saw them 
no more that night! But where 
were the lion-hided Austrias all this 
time; why the one sleeking himself 
with the head master’s good fare some 
miles from the scene of romance, the 
third emptying a bottle of Calcavella 
in his tea box hut, and the second, the 
all but senior, pacing the busy play 
ground a perturbed spectator of his 
heedless play-fellows, by fits and starts 
only, and to please a favorite boy, 
assisting in their sports or construing 
his lesson. On him he knew would 
devolve the answering of queries, the 
mustering of forces, the reading of the 
roll call, and the consultation with the 
kind unsuspecting Doctor on the wants 
that seem'd like dreams around him, 
and which he would give worlds were 
as unsubstantial. ‘The hour, the feel- 
ings, the thoughts are as vivid now as 
they were at that moment, ‘and if 
I were to live to the age of Nestor, 
Ishould never forget them. Reader, I 
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have said it; that boy on whom all 
this confusion of hope and care and 
anxiety alighted, writes these idle but 
to him warning reminiscences. And 
the night came and with it all that we 
dreaded. ‘The names were called, 
the musters made, the absences 
discovered, the black list posted, 
and the rods examined—falsehood 
and etfrontery covered participation, 
and we were sent to bed hurt in mind 
and seared in conscience; but we 
would not, dared not, seek the confes- 
sional, And the morning came too, 
the black looking dreaded morning 
came, with a thousand evil spirits 
worse than night mares upon its wings: 
—the very sun's rising was terrible, 
and the early dew fell like clammy 
ague drops upon the — and ere 
night, the second night, our altered 
poor school-fellows were brought back 
to their cage again, poor in pocket, 

hurt in mind, disappointed in opinion, 
defeated in expectation—but they were 
faithful. Our own feelings were our 
own scourgers, 

But this certainly not uncommon 
event worked another wrinkle in the 
Doctor's good natured countenance, 
and I from that hour too made up my 
mind never to be a schoolmaster. 

These are the tragic tints of the pro- 
fession ; but there are also comic mi- 
series which, if not so deeply danger- 
ous, are sufficiently perplexing. The 
ofticiousness and intrusiveness of folly 
are frequently as little endurable as the 
companionship of sorrow, It would 
be but an even wager, whether Mar- 
plot, or Penruddoch, in certain situa. 
tions, were the more preferable arm-in- 
arm companion. [am certain that I 
would quite as soon drink a dish of tea 
with Priam as crack a bottle with 
Thersites, 

To be sure my chums were not ge- 
nerally blessed with very ofticiously 
careful, very pertinac iously tidg getty, 
very opinionated mothers, aunts, and 
cousins, yet we had a few who came 
armed with cautions, entreaties, advice, 
and a character, which our poor master, 
however he may despise, was too good 
natured and prudent entirely to slight. 
For instance we had our man of genius 
who could do every thing, but then 
that genius was to be left to itself, not 
to be controlled, it was to show like 
the lightning, vivid by fits and starts, 
and it did so, for it consisted out of 
school hours, (it did nothing in), in 


smashing of windows and burning of 
books, in heading sprees, and fighting 
cocks, in doing wondertul feats that a 
sensible boy cannot comprehend, and 
neglecting things that a clever boy 
would do. ‘Then he has to endure the 
epistolary fire of some maiden aunt 
requesting him to be kind and tender 
to her dear, delicate nephew, Master 
Joseph; that he sees to his medicines 
being taken at the regulation hours, 
that he wears his pinafores always, 
puts on his hat in the play-ground, 
and wears his best clothes only a Sun- 
days ; or the attack of a mamma, who 
sugars her darling’s bread and butter, 
and gives him the first peach of the 
garden, the first rose of the parterre,—— 
who shall withstand that? She shail 
harass the good Magister with hopes, 
** that her dear is not used very ill by 
ihe great boys, that le is not come 
pelled for three pence a-week to wash 
bowls and cups and saucers, and clean 
shoes for the senior young gentlemen ; 
that she trusts he will not be compelled 
to eat boiled beef against his stomach, 
and that, although she would not be 
so rude as to hint even a disparage- 
ment of Mr. *s system, she really 
is apprehensive that the duties of the 
school, especially the study of those 
crooked Greek characters, may Le too 
severe for his delicate state of body, 
and that they may be too puzzling for 
his tender ideas.” She writes truly 
there, but the master suffers for all 
that. It would never do to be 
schoolmaster! 

But in the deep there is a deeper 
still, and what shall compensate for 
the poor pedagogue’s trials and pa- 
tience, as elicited in something hke 
the following ratio. Fancy to your- 
selves, my old frie nds—may I not say 
so ?—the vis ambi tionis of an old mat- 
ter of fact being who has got his money 
by minding the “ main chance”— by 
his L.'s, his S.’s, and his D.’s, and his 
Crs. and his Drs, and his “ bills de- 
livered,” his premiums and his dis- 
counts—yet who wishes to see his son 
a gentleman, or to fancy him so. The 
one dilemma is much more easy of 
extrication than the other. Here isa 
letter from such an one. 





“Sir, 

* Per coach you will receive my son, 
William, he brings with him the amount 
of his education for the half as per order. 
I dare say, he has done as most boys doin 
the dead languages, but could wish bim 
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to study a little more of Cocker’s Arith- 
metic and the Young Man’s Companion, 
He seems very deficient in multiplication 
though perfectly competent to the worst 
principles of subtraction as fur as pockets 
go, though I and bis Aunt clubbed as 
much as served me treble the time, when 
I went to Mr. Fracfion’s of thisplace, and 
he was no rulgar schoolmaster. IT am 
almost doubting toowhether the outlandish 
exercises, Which be tells me he must write 
may not counteract the free flow of bis 
pen, and as there is nothing so graceful as 
a bill well written out, I willtrouble you, 
for this half year, to let him discontinue 
Greek and take extra lessons in cort and 
runniog band—and if bis French should 
interfere with his Rule of Three and his 
Interest, why I will be obliged by your 
compounding with Mounseer for balf les- 
sons. Let him write as often as he pleases 
to me, for practice makes perfect, and will 
improve his style of correspondence, and 
should he want any books to amuse his 
play hours, please furnish him with ** Ad- 
vice to Young Tradesmen,” “ the Divec- 
tory,’? and ihe * Ready Reckoner.” 
** T remain, 
** Your very humble Servt. 


“JOUN LEDGER.” 


Here is another enough to inflict the 
torture upon patience itself, and set the 
most good tempered in the world in 
agony—talk of your trials and your 
confessions indeed! Mazeppo’s ride 
was a holiday's canter to it! 


“ My dear Sir, 

“Tam quite hobligated by your atten- 
tions to my Stephen and for the care 
which you seems to have devoted to his 
helocution, ‘The poet says il ** music be 


the food of life play on,” and so, Sir, 1 
thinks of potry, for as sure as fate my 
Stephen must make his bread and cheese 
by it. Be so kind then my dear Sir as to 
teach the young Gentleman some of the 
sweetest potions of our most improved 
Poets, such as the Battel of Chevy Chace 
by Mr. Douglas, and the ride to Edmon- 
ton by Mr. Gilpin the cooper, and the 
dagher scene in Amlet and M‘ Beth's in- 
struction to the players---and pray be per- 
ticlar in his haxsent and gestikilation, and 
as Mr. Passiontone of our Theater says, 
that he saws the hair well with his bund 
——— thus ——— and that he suits, I sup- 
pose he means c/othes, the haction to the 
word, and the word to the baction. 

“J shall do ourselves the onor of drop- 
ping over atthe public recantation day, 
which I believe is on the 6th u/t. when 
we opes shall find master Stephen will be 
able to give us a perfect speciment of his 
speaking genus, perticalarly as myself and 
some more amatoors here be getting up a 
little bit of a Burl-Letter ourselves to 
amuse the neybours at Christmas—the 
mirnmers being too old and noisy now— 
and we opes Master Stephen will be bable 
to take a partin our “ High life below 
stairs” for he was halways fond of the 
kitchen maids and table beer. 

“With most great respect 
*€T remains, Sir, 
* Yours, down to the ground, 
“SARAH CASEY.” 


“ Bear this, bear all.” I have told 
you strange things in my time, my 
readers and friends, but you may take 
my word for it now—I never will be 
a schoolmaster, 

J. F. STUART. 

July, 1824. 


ASSOCIATION. 


* There's not a wind, but whispers of thy name— 
And not a flow’r that grows beneath the moon, 
But in its hues and fragrance tells a tale 
Of thee, my love, to thy Mirandola.” 





Barry CORNWALL. 
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Wreck of the mighty --relics of the dead— 
Who may remove the veil o'er Paestum spread, 
Who pierce the clouds that rest upon your name, 
Or from oblivion's eddies snatch your fame 2— 
Yet as she stands within your mould’ring walls, 
Fancy—the days of former pride recals ; 

And at her bidding—lo! the Tyrrhene shore, 
Swarms with its countless multitudes once more; 
And bright pavilions rise—lher magic art 
Peoples thy streets, and throngs thy busy mart ; 

In quick succession her creative pow T 

Restores the splendour of Phenicia’s hour, 
Revives the Sybarite’s unbless’d repose, 

Toss'd on the foldings of the Pastum rose, 
Leucania’s thrak lom—Rome's imperial sway, 
The Vandal’s triumph—and the robber’s prey. 


But truth beholds thee now, a dreary waste, 
W here solitude usurps the realms of taste ; 
Where once thy doubly blooming roses smil’ d, 
The nettle riots, and the thorn runs wild: 
Primeval silence broods upon thy plain, 
And ruin holds her desolate domam : 
Save where, in massive pride, three temples stand 
Colossal fragments of a mighty land. 
Sepulchral monuments of fame, that tow'r 
In proud derision of barbarian pow'r ; 
That sti]l survive and mock, with front sublime, 
The spoiler’s vengeance, and the strifes of time. 


Majestic fanes—your giant forms display 

The solid grandeur of that early day, 

W hose ripening, softening, chaster art, we trace, 
Mellowing Egyptian bulk with Dorie grace. 

Ere Athens knew to raise, with purer style, 

The airy columns of the lonic pile ; 

Ere yet with ornament profusely “ dight,” 
Corinthian splendour bursts upon the sight. 


Majestic fanes of deities unknown, 
Ages have roll'd since here ye stood—alone— 
Since your walls echoed to the sacred choir, 
Or blazed your altars sacrificial fire. 
And now—the wand'ring, classic pilgrim sees 
The wild bird nestling in the sculptur'd frieze ; 
Each fluted shaft by desart weeds embraced, 
Triglyphs, obscured entablatures defaced, 
See's ill-timed verdure clothe each awful pile 
While nature lends her melancholy smile, 
And misplaced gamiture of flowers that shed 
Their sweets, as if in mockery of the dead. 
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* SALLY tells me that you are not 
my mainina,” saida pretty curled head- 
ed boy of about four years of age, 
laying g great siress upon the pronoun, 
and bursting into tears, as he address- 
ed ai be wutiful young woman, who 
had become the wife of a rich wi- 
dower; “ but.” continued he, “ I told 
her that you was my ma, and Nanny's 
too.” “ You did right,” said the 


Countess, * I hope to prove myself 


a mother to you both; for, in marry- 
ing your father, 1m: ide a vow to have 
no separate interest or affections, to 
love what he loved, and to honour 
and obey his will,” then kissing the 
child, and giving him an apple, she 
dismissed him, smiling him out of the 
room, and she never looked so en- 
chanting. This is admirable, thisis 
as it ought to be,” said I to myself, 
“but she is only the wife of a few 
months, and I sincerely hope that she 
will continue as she has begun, and 
that, when a second family occupies 
the same roof, she will conscientiously 
discharge her common duty to both, 
aud make but one heart and feeling pre- 
vail with all the children alike.” The 
scene which had just passed before my 
eyes filled my mind with deep reflec- 
tion, and I could not helpthinking how 
momentous a thing it is, to introduce 
a wile, who is not the parent of her 
husband's family, into it. What jea- 
lousy! what injustice! what strife 
does not occur from such a union! 
how many struggles to alienate prior 
affection, what poutings and strivings 
to do away with claims of a former 
date! A man and woman ought 
to think thrice, before they givea no- 
minal mother to: motherless children. 
Purity is compromised, delicacy 1s 
robbed of its celestial bloom, and 
E. M. July, 1824. 
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Injustaque noverea,”’ 


VIRGIL. 


wavers when the buxom 
widow spurns her lone pillow, to give 
her children a father-in-/aw, and her- 
self a second lord. The commence- 
ment of such e ngagements is founded 
either in passion or in interest, each 
of which is at variance with the duty 
they have to perform towards unot- 

fending children, often made enemies 

from ill treatment, and 1 am at a loss 
to account for the preference usually 
shewn to a second family, by the 
parent of both; thecontracting party 
who has but one family, more natural- 
ly leans to it, but the mutual parent 
sins against nature by such conduct, 
whilst the other party offends honor 
and humanity in a minor, although 
not less dangerous degree. Injustaque 
noverca applies too generally to the 
second wile of an uxorious widower, 
yet it depends on her alone to merit a 
better name, and it appears to mv 
humble conception, that a woman 
cannot more effectually endear herself 
to her husband, than by considering 
his children and her own as a come 
ion stock in love, and by making 
their interest and happiness one com- 
mon cause. The stickling for pre- 
ferences, in any shape, is the begin- 
ning of evil, and will end in misery 
and injustice, the taunts about un- 
equal birth, fortune, beauty, and 
(often ideal) merits, unde rinine do- 
mestic peace, and often end in enor- 
mous crimes. Slighted children run 
headlong to ruin and despair, take to 
idle habits and a vicious life, imbibe 
at an early age, the poison of envy 
and hatred, fall off from the duty and 
affection to a first parent, or pine in 
the wasting agonies of sensibility, 
wounded by neglect, and engender 

an indifference as to conduct ; for re- 
I 
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move the excitemeut to well-doing, 
and mental activity must ensue, deny 
the meed of praise, and exertion is 
blighted for ever. It “ my poor dear 
last husband,” be a horror and re- 
proac h to the second he Ayadve nturer, 

who fain would say, “ would that 
he were alive!" surely the “ go away 
you troublesome thing,” to the off- 
spring of him whom she is | ound to 
love, honour,and obey,must be equally 
grating a sound, and as calculated to 
foster regrets, resentments, and alter- 
ed feeling, that sensation which takes 
place of sated appetite, and of accom- 
plished, or disappointed, mercenary 
designs. Nevertheless there is nothing 
more common in society, and we 
have daily proofs of its baneful ef- 
fects; here we have a fine youth pre- 
maturely hurried into the service of 
his country, to be Ail/ed off, or sacri- 
ficed to the yellow fever, merely be- 

cause he stood in the way of Master 

Jackey, the produce ofa second mar- 
riage : there we see loveliness and ten- 
der age a victim to rashness, an out- 
cast, a run-a-way, because the daugh- 
ter of her who lies, perhaps, in a new 
made grave, sins by inheriting her 
mother's beauty, and is a contrast to a 
plain step-mother, who must rule the 
roast, unrivalled and uncontrolled. 
In one family, the child of the first 
matrimonial engagement flies home 
from having lost a father’s heart—in 
another, a wretched daughter marries 

the first being that asks her, merely to 
escape the tyranny of a strange wo- 
man, placed in usurped authority 
over her. In lower lite, step- -fathers 
cruelly chastising the wife's children, 
disgust the beholder—and base wo- 
men, breaking the spirit ef the chi!- 
dren given in charge to them by the 
laws of society, awaken horror in an 
honest breast; doubtful and dangerous 
however, as these repeated nuptials 
are, it ispossible to perform the double 
duties thus imposed, and there aresome 
rare examples to justify the remark. 

** What is a step-mother?” said Irish 
Pat to a neighbour countryman, 
“why,” says Booney, “ a step- 
mother is a step towards being a mo- 
ther, and yet no mother at all, at all.” 
Bravo! Master Pat, but we will exa- 
mine another picture. Lady Hartly 
ventured upon a widower of forty, he 
had five children du premier lit, and 
a second family of the same numbe 
was the consequence of the second 
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(ngagement, Su John was a sports. 
man, and so completely neglected 
all of them, that he could not be ac- 
cused of a pret rence to any one ot 
them, “ there take then away when 
they have had a glass of wine,” was 
his daily order at dessert toe, touch- 
ing the second bread, “I shall b 
glad when the vacation is over, and 
the brats return to school (or colleve),” 
was his remark concerning the first, 
whenever they were at home; but his 
mild matron-like lidy was a mothe: 
to all without prejudice, preference, 
or injustice ; she would play with the 
former hke a child and a school com- 

panion, and was the tender nurse and 
preceptress of the latter. ‘To reconcile 
one to another, to establish the closest 
links of affection and amily between 
them, to recommend them to thei 
father, to minister to their innocent 
pleasures , and to conceal their trivial 
faults, occupied her whole time, and 
and they repaid her with the sincerest 
love. The lovely Laura married her 
guardian, a handsome man of fifty, 
for whom (on account of his age and 
the parental office which he had dis- 
charged towards her) she entertained 
more respect and esteem than admi- 
ration or impassioned feeling. He had 
a son of twenty-one years of age, an 
officer of Light Dragoons, wild, expen- 
sive, and fond of pleasure, but of a good 
temper and feeling heart; he might 
have beheld any other step-mother 
with envy and mistrust, or a might 
have viewed a beautiful young woman 
thus paired, with regret, or a criminal 
flame: but Laura was cast in sucha 
gentle mould, that to know her was to 
be her friend, and she fulfilled her du ° 
ties as a wife and as a mother in such 
a manner, as to captivate every one 
connected with the family. She ne- 
ver addressed Theodore by any other 
name than “ my son ;"' and he found 
in her a mother, a siste r, and a friend. 
Proud of her clegant form and good 
taste in dress, he was her frequent at- 
tendant in public ; convinced of her 
benevolent mind, she was his adviser 
and confidant, ever sweetening and 
mellowing down the least rigid word 
or action of her husband towards his 
first-born. When he exceeded his 
pay and allowance, lier purse made 
up the deficiency; and whenever 
he had committed an error, she 
was his apologist in the first in- 
stance, his directress in the second, 





and his consolatrix in care; and 
when no reme iy could be found for 
what hid oceurred, it was delightful 
to see the two t gether, As a proof 
of the mutual sentiment existing be- 
tween them, | remember him one day 
introducing her to a foreign nobleman 
thus——* Voila ina belle mere, vrai- 
ment belle, clle est non seulement ma 
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inere, mais ma meilleure amie.” The 
play upon the werds delle mere, 
makes all translation fall short of 
the original, but it does not hinder it 
from being copied from that life, 
which would be a blessing to society, 
and is what is advised by 7 


PHuito SPECTATOR. 


THE STARERS. 


“© Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis,” ete.—Horat. 


Tur vacant mind will naturally ex- 
hibit a vacant countenance; and he or 
she who knows little, will be surprised 
at almost every thing. From these 
causes we see the rustic, with broad, 
open eye, gaze at the shops of the me- 
tropolis,—elevate his eye-brows with 
astonishment at every new object,— 
gape, to stultification, at the highly- 
dressed dame and dandy, whom he 
supposes to be a duchess or a peer, 
from their gaudy trappings, (although, 
perchance, they may be a cyprian and 
an adventurer.) Whilst he stops, and 
fixes each (to him) unaccountable 
novelty in the living magic lantern of 
the town. Various are the stories told 
at the expence of such ignorants:— 
one, that a countryman stopped short 
for six hours at Temple-bar, expecting 
that the crowd would go by ; another, 
that poor Giles made way for so many 
ladies and gentlemen in the street, and 
took his hat ot so often that he was 
laughed at, a crowd raised round him, 
and lastly, eased of his money and 
beaver; a third, (that of old Horace) 
who goes so far as to make his country 
bumpkin wait until the river runs by 
him, which, with due deference to 
this learned and witty writer, is a 
great strctch indeed. Be that, how- 
ever, as it may, we have, in the Bri- 
tish metropolis, a very striking ex- 
ample that extremes approximate, in 
the custom which the higher orders 


have of bringing themselves down to 
the level of the vulgar and unpolished, 
by a habit—I might almost say a 
system, of curious, insolent, prying, 
examining, analyzing, and arrogant 
staring; nor is this indelicate, inur- 
bane custom confined to rank or sex, 
since we have starers and glass-ad- 
justers, from the conceited lord down 
to the amphibious fopling without a 
name, whose ways of lite are as various 
and uncertain, as the changeful features 
and hues of Proteus and the Came- 
leon; and from the front of brass of 
lost woman on the pavé of London, 
up to the haughty Duchess, who, 
from her barouche or opera box, 
takes the measure of you, as if you 
were unworthy to be placed “ betwixt 
the wind and (her) nobility.” In 
our parks, our gardens and our streets, 
nay, also in our churches, theatres, 
and drawing-ruoms, the starers are 
daily encreasing, and annoying mo- 
desty, decency, timidity, the stranger, 
the supposed inferior, and the softer 
sex, Amongst men, (who ought to 
have more sense than to possess such 
a defect) we have legions of them, 
Llocking up passages at the opera and 
other dramatic houses, levelling their 
classes, like pointed cannon, at every 
coming face, if new. ‘The stare of 
impertinent curiosity is painful to 
meet, seeming as if it would say, 
“ Damme, who have we here?” If it 
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he as hack nied as the ir own, it ts 
brass meeting brass; yet the thing is 
still shocking, where the glass doves 
not act as a shield to the otiending 
eye, the offensive weapon is used ina 
barefaced act of unmanly want of 
feeling, and the pupil of a fool is 
hent in divers directions over the per- 
son of a lady, or a stranger iil acc us- 
tomed to such barbarity ; sometimes 
the fashionable gazer or glass-cocker 
scrutinizes the dress of his tellow man, 
or monkey, to deteet any anomalies 
in the science of the toilet, and pro- 
nounces his victim a vul-gar fel-low, 
thus syllabled) or a quiz, (a word 
evidently derived from unbecoming, 
contemptuous inquiry—cuis % Who 
have we got here? as alre ady stated. 
In our other sex, proud females toss 
about their light heads, taking a 
bird's-eye view of all around them, 
and shooting the darts of malice at 


those whom sympathy and identity of 


sex ought to make obj: cts of protec. 
tion and sensibility. Here we have a 
living doll dissecting the dress of a 
retiring female,—using her organs of 
distinctireness to count a thread ia a 
veil, a wrinkle in a stocking, a wind- 
ing curl on an ivory forehead, and to 
envy or censure the multiplied 
flounces, feathers, or other external 
ornaments; I say erfernal, for real 
mind has no share in these opera- 
tiors: the same perfect sex has 
trenched upon the usurpations of the 
male children of pride, by eye-ing the 
minor classes with that putting down 
elance, which sins against Christian 
charity, bet which, for the time, 
serves the purpose of imposing, 

And fil's up all the mighty void of 


- 


selse,. 


Happily there are men and women 
who have hearts and heads above this 
common fault and trespass on huma- 
nity; but the number of delinquents 
is still very great indeed, and they 
are likely to augment, from thus tri- 
umphing in error, and annoying with 
impunity. The starers out of coun- 
tenance of manly appearance (to 
seem and to be are not the same) so 
seldom meet with the punishment 
which they deserve, or are so cowardly, 
in selecting meek, mild, and bashful 


persons to act against, that very little 
hopes of their amendment can rea- 
sonably be entertaincd ; and the bold 
eentlewomen, or rather, the bold wo. 
men, who ought to be gentle, have 
been so long tolerated in this breach 
of decorum, that their conversions 
seem also a little doubttul: but if 
seeing themselves in print can prove 
beneficial, by inducing them to self- 
correction, | shall feel amp ily paid for 
the regrets which | have entertained 
on their aceount, and for the time 
thus dedicated to their reformation. 
Let them be persuidcd, that one of 
the most amiable qualities of their 
sex is the yielding to the voice of ad- 
vice, and that the triumph over self 
is the brightest of ther conquests, 
The amiable woman who can own 
her errors and feebleness, has a direct 
claim to protection, and to added 
atlection, but the enterprizins woman, 
(whatever be her rank) who turns 
round to stare one of her own scx out 
of countenance, Or measures her man, 
as if for single combat, assumes all 
the hardihood of the other sex, and 
loses all that is dearest in ber own-- 
unsullied purity of mind and conduct. 
The maniken who wears a glass, with- 
out being near-sighted, and who uses 
it not for convenience, but for the an- 
noyance of others, isas troublesome, 
and little more sufferable, than the 
sporting dog, which being destined 
lor the field, is introduced into the 
parlour, where the brute is out of 
place, and perbaps becomes a terror 
to the aged—to women and children, 
But there are higher offenders than 
these, namely, those who cast impure 
glances on all that is c aptivating and 
innovent, and who would blight the 
blossom ef immaculacy by their gross 
oglings and pestiferous breath. All 
those who thus transgress, and 


‘“* Give virtue scandal—innocence a fear, 
Or from the sot-eyed virgin steal a tear,” 
whether it be done by the breath of 
detraction, or the eye’s approach in a 
guilty form, ought to meet personal 
chastisement from their own sex, and 
be consigned to the contempt of the 
other. 
Puilo-SPeECTATOR, 
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« THERE is,” says that Jackanapes, 
Christopher North, or one of his un- 
derlings, “*a dirty spirit of rivalry 
afloat, at present, among the various 
periodic als, from whic h ours only and 
Mr. Nicholls, the two gentlemen's ma- 
vazines, (if so, eentleme nm are com- 
posed of humdrums and blackguards) 
are exempt. You never see the Quar- 
terly praising the lucubrations of the 

Edinburgh, tar less the’ Edinburgh = 
tolling those of the Quarterly, Nd 
Monthly and New Monthly are in saa 
and dog opposition. Sir Richard ex- 
claims that they 
his good name, while Tom Campbell 


is ready to go before his Lordship of 


Waithman, to swear that that was an 
impossibility. ‘There is besides, a pair 
of Europeans boxing it out with most 
considerable pluck, and we are proud 
to perceive our good frie nd Letts of 

Cornhill, bearing himself boldly in the 
fight.” 

We have taken this passage from the 
commencement of a review of the 
Ritter Bann, a poem, by T. Campbell, 
Esq. If the reader should ask what 
has the Ritter Bann to do with the jea- 
lousies that exist between the Quar- 
terly and the Edinburgh, the New and 
Old Monthly, or the European and 
New European Magazines, we reply, 
we are as mecapable of seeing any na- 
tural connexion as he is himself; but 
then there is acounection between tis 
want of connection and the gereral 
character of Blackwood's Magazine; 
for the most characteristic feature in 
this periodical is, that it is continually 
shifting the scene and hopping from 
one subject to another, Its regular 
contributors are literary frogs who can 
move only hy jumping, and however 
distant thev may be trom you at one 
moment, they may be at your feet 
the very ne xt, before you are aware ; 
so that be ever so tender and merciful 
by nature, you cannot always avoid 
trampling upon them, unless you sub- 
mit to the chance of hurting yourself 
In your ende: vOUEE to let them escape. 
We tind ourselves in this predicament 
at present. We imagined when we 
read the title of this article, viz. “a 
running commentary on the Ritter 
Rann, a poem, by Thom is Campbell, 
Esy. that this running” writer could 


have robbed him of 
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not possibly think of running against 
us, having nothing to do with thecom- 
position of this piece 5 but so unsteady 
and irregular is Mr. Christopher in his 
course, that he jumped aside to give us 
aside knock betore he grappled with 
the Editor of the New Monthly. He 
would, however; do well to keep clear 
of us in future, lest like the flog he 
should be trampled upon’: at present 
we shall merely press upon him a little 
to make him teel our weight. ‘There 
is, he says, besides the animosity that 
exists between the Quarterly and Edin- 
burgh, and the New and Old Monthly, 
‘a pair of Europeans boxing it out 
with most considerable pluck, and we 
are proud to perceive our good friend 
Letts of Cornhill, beating himself 
boldly in the fight.” Now we would 
ask, if that can be called a boxing 
match where one man strikes at ano- 
ther whom he considers his antagonist, 
when that other so far from resenting the 
unprovoked attack, looks down upon 
him “as if from a higher region, calm 
and cool, and keeps along the even 
tenor of his way,” without either res 
turning Or appearing conscious of the 
blows which he received. This is 
precisely the sort of boxing match 
that has taken place between the New 
European and us. They have attacked 
us, but we heeded them not—they have 
barked at us, but we only smiled at 
their canme irritability of nerve; we 
pitied, but envied not the prostrate con- 
dition in which they placed themselves, 
and the necessity to which they were 
reduced of adding one sin to another, 
by attacking that very magazine which 
they had already endeavoured to in- 


jure in the most fraudulent manner ; 


at least if our notions of fraud be cor- 
rect, by assuming its title simply qua- 
lified, by the epithet “ New,” and 
publi: shing itat Asperne’s shop. What 
they have said of us, however, we 
know only through this intimation of 
Mr. North, and some slight intimation 
that has been given us by a friend ; for 
from the publication of the two first 
numbers, we never read the New Eu- 
ropean, we never noticed it, we never 
recognized its existence, and therefore 
we could shew no * pluck” in this 
boxing match in which good Mr. 
Christopher wishes to make his read- 
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ers believe we have engaged. But we 
are told that Mr. Letts ** bears him- 
selt boldly in the fight.” If it require 
bravery to stnke at a man who will 
not lit a hand to you; we belicve 
there is not a coward on the face of the 
earth. But, no doubt, Mr. Chiristo- 
pher will say, our fears kept us quis 
We beg to remind him that we me 
manifested no fears in exposing his, 
Mr. Chris stopher’ s,cant, Inconsistency, 
and absurdity ; and he has not had as 
yet, the courage to defend himself, « 
we should rather say, to affempt his 
dele nee, for to defend absurdi ty is be- 
yond his power, except when he comes 
in contact with a fool, and if he finds 
us idiots, we are willing to submit to 
any chastisement which he may b 
able toinflictupon us. We shallnow 
inflict a little upon him by way of 
shewing his transcendent powers as a 
critic, or to speak seriously, to shew 
what impudenee he must have as- 
sumed in pretending to review a poem, 


neither the beauties nor the faults of 


which he was capable of perceiving, 
We shall give such parts of the poem 
as he has quoted at the commencement 
of his critique with his comments as 
he proceeds, taking the liberty, at the 
same time, of adding our own com- 
ments, in order to shew what value is 
to be set on Mr. Christopher North's 
criticisms. He begins with the begin- 
nig, and quotes the first lines of the 
poem thus :— 


“The Ritter Bann from Hungary 

Came back renowned in arms, 

But scoraing jousts of chivalry, 

And love and ladies charnis, 

While other knights held, revels he, 

Was wrapt” 
“in what?” says the gallant Christo- 
pher, wishing to insinuate that the 
poet had wr: ipped him in something 
unsuited to the time and place, and to 
the mood of mind in which he hap- 
pened to be at the moment, But let 
us see whether the wrapper which the 
critic would throw over the shoulders 
of the knight was more naturally se- 
lected than that which the poet as- 
signs him, “In what?’ Surtout? 
Roquelaire ? Poodle Benjamin ? 
Bang-up ? ; Dob lado ¢ I: rock ? W rm i} D- 
rascal 2? No, no! Whatthen? She ? 
Rlanket ? Quilt 2 Coverlet 2? Counter- 
pane? No: what then? why 


“In thoughis of gloom 
And in Vienna's hostelrie, 
Slow paced Lis lonely room.” 


Now whether “ thoughts of gloom" 
became Ritter Bann at this same mo- 
ment or not, the reader cannot posst- 
bly determine until he reads, if not 
the se cue |, at least a considerable part 
of the poem. But this notorious 
humbug of a critic, taking it for 
vranted, that we ought to know at 
once what garment suited him, with- 
out waiting to know the situation in 
which he was placed, and the mood 
of mind consequent upon this si- 
tuation, will have it that he should be 
at once wrapped up in a Bang-up, or 
W raprascal,—that the poet has clothed 
him in those mental robes which be- 
came him at the moment, for he 
sought not to deseribe his material 
garments :—-the reader will easily per- 
ceive when he discovers from the sub- 
sequent part of the poem that Ritter 
Bann was at this moment the victim of 
jealousy ; and even his slowly pacing 
the room might lead any reader to 
suppose from its harmony with 
“thoughts of gloom,” that his mind 
must be under the influence of some 
mental agitation, But says Mr. Chris- 
topher “ this is a very novel and ori- 
ginal character in our now-a days poe- 
try.” If it be both novel and original 
the poet has the greater merit: if it be 
neither, it may still have very great 
merit; for at this time of day it is 
nearly impossible to create a charac- 
ter perfectly novel and original, so 
that whether the character be original 
or not, the critic’s observation is 
equally absurd, unless he maintain 
that there is no merit where there is no 
originality ; but to maintain this would 
be to prove himself, and almost all 
the writers of the day, a parcel of 
dunces and imitators. How ditlerent 
were the ideas of Boileau on this sub- 


ject from those of Mr. Christy; but 


to quote his sentiments on the sub- 


ject, in reviewing Mr, C. North's ab- 


surdities would be throwing pearls 
before swine: it would be telling him 
a something which he could not un- 
cerstand, But one quotation more 
from the poem, and we have done with 
this humbug. We shall not go be- 
yond the next quotation _— 


‘* There entered one wiose face he knew, 
Whose voice he was aware 

lie oft at mass had listened to 

In the holy house of prayer. 


Here the rhodomontade Christopher 
triumphantly asks, “ who is this fine 
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fellow 2. Wait a moment and you we are certain the poet could not se- 
will be told.”* The reader cannot but lect from the English language a term 
perceive that the obje of of the critic’s more appropriate to the character 
remark is to shew that the person who whom he paints, for by the term fresh 
enters is a very diflerent person from he wishes to evince that a holy and 


what we might expect from the pre- virtuous lite is ealculated to make 
ceding stanza. According to the eri- us look young, even in our old age, 
tic it seems these lines give us reason that is, it throws a freshness over the 
to expect some “ fine fellow.’ but for countenance which is the joint result 
our parts we e should be rather inclined ofa temperate life, and a conscience 
to expect some godly and reverend at peace with itself, 

minister of the gospel, and such the We have now quoted sufficient to 
poet represents him: shew that the beauties of poetry are 


in the eyes of Christopher North, Esq. 
its greatest blemishes, and our object 
in doing so is to guard our readers 
against the influence of bad taste, and 


| to shew them how liable they are to 
The critic also quarrels withthe word be humbugged by such vile produc- 


fresh as not suited to an old man; but tions as Blac kwood's Mi igazine, 


“*T was the abbot of St. James’s monks, 
A fresh and fair old man, 

His reverend air arrested e’en 

The gloomy Ritter Bann.” 


te 


A VISION. 
(Continued from page 43.) 


A mist, intense as if the blue air breathed 
By half a generation, had imbued, 
With all its depth of azure, one dense veil 
Of vapour, which had gather’d round me, now 
Dissolving, shew'd the visionary scene 
Was shifted ; but, alas! 1 quickly found 
The same d: ik tragedy was acting still, 
And still the same sad part in it was mine. 

On the steep nsing of a dun moss-bank, 
A woman couch'd :—the stream that crept thereby 
Was shrunken as the veins of bloodless Age; . 
While the red leaves dropt round her, as the year 
Sigh'd out its death-gasp on their sickening leaves ; 
And many a leaf fell on the brook, whic +h drifted ‘them 
To its dim edge, and would not bear them further, 
Upon that wave whose thin and faltering flow 
Was all the desolate scene retain’d of life, 
Or light, save one lone cloud above the west, 
Still gazing after the last sun, and seeming 
To shout in triumph, * J behold him yet.” 
A rough-hewn bridge had, by some peasant hands, 
Been be nt across the rill ; but its bed yielded, 
And all that summer's thirs sty noons had left, 
Now rippled through the piles of the sunk pier, 
Leaving the mid arch waterless, A loro, 
Though haply once joy-tcnanted cot, uprear’d 
[ts roofless wall, in awood's growing shadow ; 
The blossom-briar through the bare lattice held 
Its fragrant oflering; but no rosier maid 
Was there to cull it for her bosom. Fresh 
And flowery hillocks varied the smooth vale ; 
But they were drear as tombs, for no young cherubs 
Were bounding r over them; and the deep verdure 
Of their small summits gave the heart a pang, 
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To think how many a summer must have died 
Since the gay foot of childhood wanton'd there,— 
To think, that just such gorgeous green, pere hance 
Now flousialy’ d o'er that very childhood’ 8 grave. 
A low and half articulate murmuring told 
Jhat winds were somewhere on the wing; but far 
Or fearful seem’d their flicht; for if they kiss’d 
The night-flowers in their dewy sleep, it was 
Without disturbing then. Ay e, Night already 
Rear'd high her sable standard o’er the earth, 
And all did homage; whatsve’er had earliest 
Been basking in the smile of morn, was now 
The first to own her dark-eved rivi al’ S power. 
That fairy time of light and loveliness, 
When the last be amy stragglers after the sun’s 
Bright host of unstain’d splendours, many-hued 
As the magnificent though motley train 
Skirting an emperor's march, over the fields 
Of heaven display their variegated garbs 
In beautiful disorder; when the embrace 
Of kindred colours melting into one, 
Or the more exquisite severing of soft streaks, 
Which in the brilliant breaking of their tints 
Untold the richest, as when lovers part, 
And opr is left between them,—-told such tales 
Ot love, of light, of grandeur, ond of glory, 
As none would have belie ved, had earthly peucil 
Dared vouch those wonders ef a sunset sky , 
That time of sweet sights, and of sweeter thoughts, 
Had fallen asleep, like an ill-watching slave, | 
Even on the lap of Day, o'er whose repose 
*T were sure an easy task to hold, until 
[ts ending, such a gossamer canopy 
As the loose beams and clouds enwove together! 
No stars were out, and Cynthia's half- closad e ye 
Scarce overpeep'd the bli ick and tufted er: ags 
That lay piled up ag ainst the faded east, 
Giving its very gioom an air of pale 
Comparative lustre; while on the opposite verge 
Of earth, a dull cold length of duskier brown 
Than Autumn throws upon her latest leaf, 
Lay withering—the cast chrysalis of light. 

Methought, as | moved onward, the “chill power 
Of murk o'ershadowings, and purblind gleams, 
More dismal than impenetrable shade, 
Fell on my soul as might the curdling touch 
Of Death's damp hand upon a breathing breast. 
And yet that soul had long been di rkly bound 
Within the icy zone of its c heck’d feelings ! 
Why should it shudder then 2 Was there a woe 
Still to be fear’d, more deadly than those deadliest 
With which a wanton fate can wound the young— 
The fond, and bid them, in their writhings, live, 
Than scorn'd affection—hope for ever blasted— 
Than phrenzy, which for every lucid thought 
it quenches in the brain, seats there, instead, 
A rayless and corroding fire, that eateth 
Sluggishly inward, burning not the less 
For that it never brightens into flame ? 

We know not half how keen the shaft of pam, 
Until it speedeth to us through the heart 
Of one we love, however wrong'd by her. 

( To be concluded in our next. ) 














LONDON 


The Sweepings of my Studu, By 
the Compiler of + The Hundred 
Wonders of the World.” London, 


Whittaker. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the discrepan- 
ey which our author is guilty of at 
the very threshold of this perform- 
ance, we allude to the silly bit of af- 
fectation conveyed in the idea, that 
what - himself at first neglects and 
discards, should afterwards, and from 
the taste of a servant, be deemed of 
value; and although we think Sweep- 
ings but an uncomplimentary title to 
eatch the reading world, which, in 
these days of improved authorship, 
looks for something better than the 
mere retuse, the cast away offerings of 
composition, offerings which that term 
certainly implies, we yet hesitate not in 
placing the author of the single 
volume before us, tolerably high as an 
amusing, and diligent, if not very 
desp, and very instructive companion, 
And this, in an av 
almost hourly, fed with something 
above mere mediocre! ty, and when ge- 
hus is springing up not only in the 
hich) pl ices of literature. but: tlso inthe 
low ly vailies—the quiet retreats; tor 
eac hy hauilet has tts pore t and its chro- 
nicler: imsuch an atmosphere, peo- 
pled with such spirits, it is, we repeat, 
no hght praise to produced a 
book which has readers 
enough, not only to ease its publish- 
ers’ counters of a first, but to supply 
then: again with a second edition. 

Fortunately for us reviewers, whose 
labours are even more multifarious, 
and almost as awful as those enacted 
by the son of Jupiter and Alemena, 
we have not in this instance to unravel 
the intricacies of acontimuous tale, or 
the labynuth of a wire drawn myste- 
ry; the book, excepting, in its title 
page and its “ finis.”” has no particular 
beginning, nor middie, nor end, but 
rather, has a hundred beginnings, 
and middies, and ends—it is an Olla- 
podrida—a (rallimautrey — 


which is d liv, 


have 
4 } 
ecitiecd 


H——<Ze——= £ O10 
Compiled trom quarto and from folio, 
From pamphlet, newspaper, aad book’’— 


And contains also, which is quite as 
I. M. JInlu, 1824. 
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good a thing, the gleanings of the 


author's own peregrinations, which 
appear to have been by no means re- 
res — and bounded by the white 
clitls of Albion: for like the wise 
Grecian, he seems to have — visited 
many snittien and cities, and therein 
to have given ous a smattering 
of his observations. Our readers, 
however, will be as little disposed to 
expect an encounter with an Ody ssev 
as we were—there was bat one who 
could bend the bow of Ulysses. 

How many of us, in the museum 
of a conchologist, or the aviary of a 
bird fancier, would fix upon the same 
shell, or the hike chorister—perhaps 
no two would be of the same opinion, 
and we apprehend the result will be 
pretty much the same with reference 


to the curtosities of our author's 
study. We therefore would not have 
if thoueht that the f specimens we 
vive are, in our opinion, certain of 


propitiating the sympathies of all, 
\ appearing, some of 
the best to our judgment and 
taste, as well as being from their 
bri vity more amenable to extraction. 
They are also, as far as our recollec- 
tion serves, new, Which we cannot say 
of several in the volume; for, be it 
known to the relator, and his coadju- 
Nukey, that we (that is, the 
writer of this notice) have before us 
at this moment, the work of our own 
hands, sundry inestimable scrap books, 
the result of our observations and our 
reading, and where, among other 
equally clever, and facetious, and 
choice bits of literature, are not a 
few word for word prototypes of our 
friend's “ Sweepings.” In very truth, 
and out of all question, we need not 
travel to Syracuse or Ephesus to mateh 
his Droinios, and we can find a bro- 
ther to his Antipolis in the land we 
live in. But this is a trifle; and if 
there be two Simon Pures in the field, 
why, the more merriment for the 
Commonwealth, Can the following 
be the origin of a very old, and much 
bruited proverb— 


but only us 


{ress 


‘“ROGOENS IN GRAIN. 
“Some years ago, the Welsh curate ol 
the Isie of Grain, on the borders of Kent, 
kK 
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went stark mad through the force of 
drink, and was sorely teased by his flock 
by the young fry more especinily, 
‘Rogues,’ said the indignant Tatiy, 
‘are to be found ip all parishes, but my 
parishioners are Rogues in Grain. 


There is a good deal of ingenuity 
and ready wit, discoverable in the 
anecdote that immediately follows 
this—judge for yourselves readers. 


‘THE BOLOGNESE EXPECTANTS. 

* A Bolognese cardinal having been 
raised to the Papal dignity, not only bis 
relatives, but all who had the slightest 
knowledge of him, flocked to Rome 
from Bologna, each seeking his share of 
the good things in his Holiness’s gift. 
The newly-elected Pope, however, was 
resolved to bestow his favours on such 
only as bad merit—a commodity which, 
it seems, was with his countrymen 
somewhat scarce. A wag bit on the ex- 
pedient of posting on the walls of the 
capital: Sedie di ritorno per Bologna. 
Return-chaises for Bologna. The Bo- 
lognese took the bint; and Rome was 
soon freed of their importunate - pre- 
sence.” 


And the next which bears our note 
of admiration, will, without doubt, 
excite speculation and wonder, in 
those who have 
considering Johnny Bull superior in 
every thing, and Johnny Bull's police- 
men the cleverest conjurors at this 
hour, beneath the sun. We should 
fancy this proof, won frem the Adria- 
tic, will shake some people's faith, and 
create sceptics from the national 
creed. Every body could steal, but 
who could restore undetected the rifled 
property. The poor madman thought 
it a much cleverer trick for his victim 
to leap up on his “ tower on high,” 
than to throw himself down it. 


“4 NEW TRICK OF LEGERDEMAIN. 

** Venice was anciently famed for its 
admirable police. It happened one 
morning that a French nobleman, in 
taking a few turns in the square of St. 
Mark, had his pocket picked of a valu- 
able family wateb. Instantly on ascer- 
taining bis loss, he repaired to the police 
department, and expressed, with little 
discretion, and in unmeasured terms, bis 
surprise that under its so-much-vaunted 
regulations, such an accident should have 
befallen him in the middle of the day, 
and in so public a place. 

“** Be careful how you speak of the 
police ef Venice,’ said the Commissary 
to whom he addressed himself; ‘ your 
quality of foreigner will not shelter you, 
if your invectives should run to too great 


been in the habit of 


alength. Deposit here four zechins, and 
repair to-morrow morning, at eleven 
o'clock, to the spot where you lost your 
watch, with an assurance that it will be 
restored to you.’ The Frenchman was 
punctual, and waited until two without 
any tidings of his watel. Still more 
enraged than before, he again presented 
himself to the Commissary, venting the 
bitterest imprecations, and swearing by 
the Blessed Virgin, the cevils in hell, 
and all the saints in Paradise, that he 
had been shametully bubbled, having 
not only lost his watch, but his zechins, 
together with his time, which he held to 
be equally valuable. ‘ Look to your 
fob,’ said the Commissary, and there, to 
his utter astonishment, Monsieur found 
his watch, 

“© You haveto learn something further 
of the Venetian police,” added the Com- 
missary, ‘for which purpose here is an 
officer who will accompany you.’ Hav- 
ing descended to a subterranean apart- 
ment, bis guide led him, by several 
gloomy, vaulted passages, in crossing 
which he became more and more anxious 
us to what was to befal him, to a cham- 
ber, dimly lighted by a lamp, where, ina 
recess, the curtain of which was drawn 
uside for bis inspection, suspended by a 
cord, he saw the thief.” 

We have room but for ore more, 
It verifies what we have before heard 
of our Gallic neighbours—of the 
olden time of course—their light- 
heartedness, if not light-heartedness 
in defeat. As for the epigram and 
the challenge to the Blackwood men, 
we have little to say, excepting to 
wonder that our author should wish a 
Scotch translation of an eloge, as old 
as our grandmother, and which has 
been done into English, we know not 
how long atime, and been sported 
into colle ctions bad, good, and indif- 
ferent. We would have given the 
northern tomahawks a tough bit of 
novelty at least to mutilate. 


“RL HICHO AL DICHO 


TRRCHO. 

Between the Deed and the Word the 
odds is great. 

“ Being, in the year 1800, at the great 
fair of Beaucaire, in Languedoc, which 
was then sufliciently crowded, and where, 
in more peaceful times, were to be seen 
throngs of individuals belonging to every 
nation of continental Europe, without 
reckoning the Asiatic and African traf- 


HAY GRAN 


fickers who proceeded thither, by the 
Gulf of Lyons, with goods for barter or 
sale, Tentered a picture-dealer’s booth, 
and there, among other curious prints of 
the same cast, met with one representing 
Lord Nelson, on the quarier-deck of the 
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flag-ship l’Orient, in the act of deliver- 
ing his sword to Admiral Bruyes, the 
French commander-in-chief. This must 
have happened, agreeably to the version 
of the print, in an early part of the 
battle of Aboukir, the ship being de- 
scribed as without injury to bull, masts, 
sails, or rigging ; or, to employ the sai- 
lor’s phrase, as having a// standing. So 
fur the British hero, Nelson, was lucky 
in bis disaster, as he might otherwise 
have been at the side of his gallant ad- 
versary, Bruyes, when, by the explosive 
force of guopowder, his flag was seen 
floating in the ambient air. 

‘* The reader is not to be told, that, 
after the battle of the 4th of June, the 
representative of the people, Jean-Bon- 
Saint-André, landed at Brest, to proclaim 
on his side the victory commonly ascribed 
to Lord Howe; and he may likewise 
have heard that the battle of Trafalgar 
was followed by alike gasconade. He 
may have yet tolearn, however, that this 
ruse de guerre is 4s old as the battle of 
Oudenarde, when so signala victory over 
the French was gained by the confederates 
under the great Duke of Marlborough. 
For this reason I shall present him with 
an epigram, which, Ihave good autho- 
rity for saying it, now makes its first ap- 
pearance in print. I have also to say, 
that, if any one of the ingenious contri- 
butors to Black wood’s Edinburgh Maga- 
zine will favour the numerous readers of 
that valuable miscellany with an English 
version of this epigram, I will endeavour, 
without binding myself by an absolute 
promise, to select for him, from my store 
of French manuscripts, at least half a 
dozen others, equally original, and of 
equal poiut. They shall be sent to any 
address in London or Edinburgh he may 
name, under the signature of any one or 
several, of the twenty-six letters in the 
English alphabet, at his choice, 

“* ELOGE DES FRANCAIS. 

Quelqu’un fit ces vers apres la bataille 
d’Oudenarde en 1708, en Vhonneur des 
Frangais. 

Un Gascon, d’humeur goguenarde, 
Arrivant du camp a Paris, 

Aprés V’affaire d’Oudenarde, 

Se trouva, dit-on, fort surpris ; 
C’étoit de voir que, dans les rues, 
On faisoit partout grands feux. 
Pour un bataille perdue, 

Comme pour un succés heuraux, 
Ah! eadedis, riant sous cape, 
Badauds, vous faites, leur dit-il, 
Ainsi que la pierre A fusil, 

Plus de feu tant plus on vous frappe. 

“He may not disapprove of the fol- 
lowing, as an easy exercise for his pen. 

** Monsieur de Condé offered a reward of 
a thousand crowns to the poet who should 
make the finest quatrain, to be placed at 
the foot of the statue of the Great 


Coadé. This one was the production of 
a Gascon. 

* Pour célébrer tant de vertus, 

Tant de bauts faits, et tant de gloire, 
Mille écus, morbleu, mille écus, 

Ce n’est pas un sol par victoire.” 


The author, further on, felicitates 
himself on the total absence of im- 
propriety and indelicacy from all his 
writings; but we apprehend there 
would be no great difficulty to dissipate 
in some measurethe complacent effects 
of this flattering unction, by a mere ci- 
tation of more than one of the anec- 
dotes which these “ Sweepings” have 
preserved, For instance, now might 
not the inuendos, which are pretty 
nearly allied to scandal, have been 
swept out with the dust of his study, 
without injury to his book, and which 
appear at the conclutions of his sensi- 
ble observations, from the axiom 
“ Comparisons, however smart, seldom 
fails to be odious,” and does the 
“ exhibition of a vrude,”’ selected by 
the particular desire of maid Sukey, 
say much for her delicacy, or her pity 
for the failings of her sex. The anec- 
dote, at all events, does little credit 
to “the bold Colonel of Dragoons," 
who, it appears to us, was within an 
ace of a lunatic, in the achievement 
of the affair chronicled, let the lady 
so insulted be ever so much of a 
Joseph Surface in petticoats, Neither 
are we much better pleased with the 
unnecessary rakings up of bye-gone 
disgraces and errors, as evinced in his 
a story, which is heralded 
»”y the quotation, “and do not say 
‘tis superstition,” from the Winter's 
Tale; there seems much ungener- 
ous sarcasm, much of reminiscent hate 
mixed up in its composition. The 
person attacked has received the pu- 
nishment of shame and contempt, and 
tlerefore there can be neither valour 
nor discretion in hunting him down 
to the death, gibbeting him afresh 
upon old racks, or pelting him with 
superstitious and silly appliances. 
We know no more of this general, of 
whose misrule in Spanish America, 
the records of the period speak, than we 
did of Khubla Khan, or do of his late 
majesty of the Sandwiches; but we feel 
that our author would not have done 
ill, by keeping the anecdote to him- 
self, and that he will do well in cashier- 
ing it previously to a third edition. 

The style of the work, and to con- 
clude our summary, is rather plain 
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than ambitious, perhaps it is bette 
that it should be so; for we have al- 
most as great an antipathy toa flower- 
strewing teller of stories, as we have 
to gilded embellishments upon the 
monuments of antiquity; sul some 
of his expressions might have adinit- 
ted of a pruning application, and as 
brevity is the soul of wit, we are quite 
sure that not a few of the anecdotes 
would have suffered nothing by a 
departure from prolixity, the sting in 
the tail, the ultimate of epigrammatic 
bounce, would even have been height- 
ened by the process, 

We speak these things out of our 
great love, aad not from the prover- 
bialacerbity of our calling; forspite of 
the malversions we have noticed, and 
which, like the dips and un-Mac- 
Adamised flints of the road we travel- 
led, continually put us in mind that 
the course of man’s pilgrimage never 
did run smooth, we have to thank the 
anonymous collector for rendering an 
otherwise barren journey we have 
just taken, not only tolerable, but for 
even scattering plants of verdure and 
refreshing pools upon the desert down. 
For this aad these, we wish him and 
Sukey “ hail and farewell,” and may 
Ae have more work for his pen, and 
she for her brush—he is welcome to 
mutilate as long as she can restore. 

July, 1824, Ss. 
The Chimney Sweeper's Friend, and 

Climbing Boy's Album,  Dedi- 

cated by most gracious permis- 

sion, to his Majesty. By James 

MontGomery. With c/lustrative 

designs by Cruickshank. 12mo. 

London, 1824. 

Tue wish to assist in the good work 
of ameliorating the condition of that 
class of little beings, who, in the pro- 
secution of their calling, seem almost 
to undergo a domestic slavery, for our 
use and benefit, and an anxiety to ex- 
tend and recommend to every one 
within the sphere of our interests, and 
may we add, our attractions, the em- 
ployment of those means to safety 
and comfort, which art has compas- 
sionately substituted for the preven- 
tion of nature’s degradation; these 
considerations would alone have in- 
duced us to peruse, and to notice, this 
volume of variously contributed poe- 
try, the titie of which, for the want of a 
due understanding of its contents and 
intents, might, we fear, have deterred 


the mere casual and hasty reader, and 
those who form their judgments from 
“the outward flourishes,’ from be- 
coming the purchasers of an amusing 
oho, the patrons of an unostentatious, 
undisputed charity. To these reasons, 
if any apology were necessary, we may 
add that the King s name—* a tower of 
strength,” as the gracious patron of 
the work, leads us to do homage to 
the real royalty of mind he thereby 
displays; and lastly, that James Mont- 
gomery, as a poet, is well worthy of 
passing greeting, and a gratulation 
of fellowship, 

The commencement of the volume 
comprises the documentory evidence 
laid before Parliament, and other 
commissions relative to the condition 
of the climbing boys, and the sug- 
gestions started to alleviate and abo- 
lish the worser portion of their la- 
bours. These, as having for the most 
part appeared before, and evidently, 
from their nature, not calculated to 
undergo the necessary abbreviation 
our selection would require, we pass 
over, and come to the other and con- 
cluding portion, which consists of 
pieces in prose and verse, by various 
writers of notoriety—the contributory 
gifts of genius, and friendship, and 
charity. Besides the editor, himself 
no ignoble champion, we find Bernard 
Barton, Allan Cunningham, Witfen, 
Neele, Bowles, and other kindred 
spirits, writing in this labour of love, 
and stringing their beads of fancy to- 
gether, till it become as we will hope 
it will, as powerful in duty as the link- 
ed wand of the Lictor’s rod—as bright 
as the axe they bind. 

We have not room for many quota- 
tions--we do not regret this. Let us 
but once awaken sympathy, and we 
send our readers itself for admiration. 
The single specimen we now give Is 
by the pen of Montgomery, and is 
worthy of the author of the “ Wan- 
derer of Switzerland.” It is simply 
but pathetically beautiful— 


“* T know they scorn the climbing-boy, 
The gay, the selfish, and the proud ; 

I know his villainous employ 
Is mockery with the thoughtless crowd. 


So be it ;—brand with every name 
Of burning infamy his art, 
But let his country bear the shame 
And feel the iron at her beart. 
I cannot coldly pass him by, 
Stript, wounded, left by thieves balf- 
dead ; 
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Nor see an infant Lazarus lie 
Atrich men’s gates, imploring bread. 
A frame as sensitive as mine, 
Limbs moulded in a kindred form, 
A soul degraded yet divine, 
Endear to me my brother-worm. 
He was my equal at his birth, 
A naked, helpless, weeping child ; 
And such are born to thrones on earth, 
On such bath every mother smiled. 


My equal be will be again, 

Down in that cold oblivious gloom, 
Where all the prostrate ranks of men 

Crowd, without fellowship, the tomb. 
My equal in the judgment day, 

He shallstand up before the throue, 
When every veil is rent away, 

And good and evil only known, 

And is he not mine equal now? 

Ain Tless fall’n from God and truth, 
Though © wretch” be written on_ his 

brow, 

And leprosy consume bis youth? 

li holy nature vet have laws 

Binding on man, of woman born, 

In her own court, Pil picad his cause, 
Arrest the doom, or share the scorn, 
Yet, let the scorn that haunts his course 

Turp on me like a trodden snake, 

And hiss and sting me with remorse, 

If I the fatherless forsake.’’ 

Will not these affecting lines, with 
the assurance that there are many such 
scattered over the volume, together 
with the explanations and intreaties 
we have, we fear, but too weakly, 
though conscientiously urged, excite 
attention, and procure suffrages ? Con- 
sidering that the cause of the climbing 
boy involves nothing, as do some of our 
societies and institutions, which can 
cause a suspicion as to its ultimate 
advantage, or actual consequences ; 
considering that it is not a cause 
bruited by a party, whether of religion 
or politics, or in which the sectarian is 


looked upon ungraciously by him of 


the establishment, and vice versA, or 
where the whig thunders his anathe- 
mas against the tory, by and by to be 
attacked in his turn; but that it is 
solely and truly the cause of charity, 
the removal of degradation, the strik- 
ing off an English fetter, and to 
etiect which, they of all interests 
might safely congregate beneath one 
hallowed temple; when this is consi- 
dered, we will not fear but that the 
cause shall be won, and the election 
carried, with only dissentients enough 
to vindicate the wisdom and the 
power of a mightier than man, and to 


show that perfection is not attainable 
by mortality. Should the little pin- 
nace which Mr. Montgomery has 
freighted with more than the riches of 
a golden fleece, obtain her victory and 
win her port, it will not be among 
the least happy of our reminiscences 
to look back upon our labours, and to 
say we too have invoked the gales 
that breathed prosperously upon his 
canvas, we too have prayed for a 
glory upon his flag. 
July, 1824. S. 


Aurcus, or the Life and Opinions of 
a Sovereign, Written by himself. 
G. WiGutTMAn, Fleet-street. 

As it is not usual for sovereigns 
to give to the world their life and 
opinions, we hailed the title of this 
work with some curiosity, wonder- 
ing who this communicative sove- 
reign could be. We rubbed our 
memory, and referred to the list of 
royal and noble authors, but could 
not find his name: from which one 
would think he belonged to the 


golden age. The thought then struck 


us, that it was another species 
of sovereigns of a very extensive 
dominion, to whom we wish always 
to own the firmest love and alle- 
gianee. In fact, to this description 
of sovereigns we have always been 
much attached, although they never 
rained over or about us. The se- 
cret has, we dare say, by this time 
come out, that this sovere ign instead 
of being ‘the head of the people, is 
merely the representative of twenty 
shillings; who now comes forward 
in the most friendly manner to re- 
late the whole of his adventures, 
which as we all know, his appear- 
ance is a passport to a// classes of 
society, must ioaliloes “come home 
to every man’s business and bo- 
som.”’ 

The idea of giving an inanimate 
thing the faculty of communication 
is clever, though we all know as old 
as Aisop himself. ** Chrysal, or the 
Adventures of a Guinea,” was the 
best of this kind. In the present 
instance, the book before us contains 
some very accurate delineations of 
life and character, joined to a very 
considerable portion of penetration. 
The author also displays much of 
that knowledge, which is called 
“of the world: in unravelling 
many of the petty frauds that the 
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inexperienced are daily subjected to 
in this vast metropolis. Although 
displaying some meagreness of style, 
aa occasionally a portion of insipi- 
dity, it is a book we should feel 
much inclined to take up for an 
eveniny’s lounge, or throw’ into 
our chaise as a companion for the 
journey. Its principal fault is a 
perpetual raising of curiosity, and 
never sufficiently gratifying it: an 
evil that is apt to put the reader in 
ill-humour both with the author 
and his book. 
SCHEDIASMS prose and verse. By 
W. Hatton Hands, 1 vol. G, 
Wightman, Fleet-street, 1824. 


Tuts is evidently the work ofa 
young author, and one of no mean 


promise, it is as the title indicates, a 
series of unconnected pieces in prose 
and verse. Mr. Hands appears to 
be labouring under the discontent 
so natural to genius, but as he 
possesses sufficient talent to produce 
a sketch so full of feeling and inter- 
est as * Eliza Bateman ;" he has no 
reason to find fault. We must there- 
fore, in the words of the poet, re- 
mind him, that 





Nature has done her part 
Do thow but thine. 


This is a book we can with confi- 
dence place in the hands of the ge- 
neral reader, as affording means for 
relaxation, after graver or more im- 
portant pursuits, 


THE FINE ARTs. 


EXHIBITION AT SOMERSET HOUSE, CONTINUED FROM PAGB 462, VOL, SA. 


It is not exclusively for the sake of 
modern artand modern artists that we 
print our monthly lucubrations, but 
for the sake of the public taste of Art, 
collectively speaking. Wherefore we 
shall, from time to time, advert to such 
Exhibitions of the works of deceased 
masters as are set before the public, 
either by the Directors of the British 
Institution, or other of the opulent 
proprietors of those graphic treasures, 

Notwithstanding that these annual 
shews at the British Gallery, have the 
effect which some years ago drew forth 
the witty sarcasms of “ the Catalogue 
Raisonnée’’—namely, that of bringing 
together a selection of works of long 
approved merit, and which have stood 
the test of ages, and placing them in 
comparison, as it were, with those 
miscellaneous assemblages of pictures 
of which modern Exhibitions must 
consist ; and notwithstanding the ob- 
vious disadvantages to the modern 
artists, of placing the standard works 
of those painters who have obtained 
high repuation, by the side of the 
works of those who are only proba- 


tioners or candidates for that meed of 
exalted minds, yet on the whole, we 
cannot but deem these annual Exhibi- 
tions of the select works of the ancient 
masters, among the best good things 
that the British Institution has done 
for the public. To whatever the sup- 
posed disadvantage to modern artists, 
of thisspecies of influence may amount, 
we must bear in mind that modern 
sculpture, modern literature, and other 
arts, have ever been subject to a simi- 
lar species of influence. ‘Lhe public 
know this ; and this knowledge incon- 
tinently mingles with theirsympathies ; 
and probably—from a certain natural 
vis inertie of sentiment—in the case of 
most persons, inclines them in favour 
of living merit.—At least we appre- 
hend this to be the case with a large 
majority of picture-gazers: apd even 
were it otherwise, the influence of 
these Exhibitions of performances of 
high and long established reputation, 
cannot fail to have a salutary influ- 
ence on the taste of the public—and 
that, as we have asserted above, is the 
principal matter at issue. Art there- 
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fore must be benefited, however cer- 
tain inferior professors of the present 
race of artists may sutter eclipses, 

We do not, however, deem it ne- 
cessary for us to dwell on these ancient 
works—which for the most part have 
already employed the pens of the 
learned in art—so much in detail, as 
on those works of the moderns which 
are entirely new, or which have not 
hitherto been reviewed, 

No. 134, in the north end of the 
south room, is a View on the Grand 
Canal at Venice, from the pencil of 
CANALETTI, and from the cabinet of 
the EARL of CARLISLE, K.G. This 
picture is so multifarious in its parts, 
that it would be impracticable, in our 
limited space, to dwell upon the de- 
tails of its various merits—its grand 
quays, and embarking stairs, rendered 
highly picturesque by the peculiar 
style in which they are treated; its 
beautifully rippling sea, putting to 
shame and vulgarity scores of other 
views of Venice, which have been 
made to pass under the name of Ca- 
naletti; the clear transparency of its 
shadows and reflections; its painted 
gondolas, and heraldic barges; its 
richly coloured mercantile and noble 
palaces; the church, with its noble 
portico, and its elegantly fluted dome, 
crested with a glazed lantern cupola, 
through which the sparkles of sun- 
light play with magic effect; and the 
various excellencies of its almost in- 
terminable details—throughout which 
the artist’s patience is sustained by 
his taste: in fine, it is ample vindica- 
tion of the great abilities of a master 
on whom the copyists and picture- 
dealers have committed so mapy for- 
geries. 

Though Canaletti is minutely local, 
he is never laboured; a few lines and 
touches of his pencil soon raises an 
edifice, or floats a superb galley. In 
the present picture, the gondolas of 
pleasure and the barges of business are 
numerous ; and a large and highly de- 
corated state barge, having ladies on 
board, comes in grandly at the left 
hand corner, 

But we cannot pass without notice 
here, a remarkable similarity of sensi- 
bility to the picturesque peculiarities 
of Venice between this great painter, 
and our noble poet who now 

—— “lies oumber’d with the mighty 
dead :”’ 
Let then the reader, who indulges him- 


self in an inspection of the beautiful 
Canaletti’s that embellish the present 
Exhibition, and more particularly of 
the present picture, carry with him in 
his hand or mind the following brief 
description of Venice from the pen of 
our lamented Lord Byron. His Lord- 
ship, after asserting that “ there can 
be nothing more poetical in its aspect 
than the City of Venice,” employs the 
following sentences in discussing with 
the Rev. Mr. Bowles the reasons why 
it isso. The metaphysics of this dis- 

ute, having since been rectified by 

Ir. M‘Dermot, in his printed * Letter 
to the Rev. W. L. Bowles,” we do not 
mean to enter upon the question which 
was then at issue between them, but 
merely to quote those expressions of 
his Lordship which mark his Cana- 
letti-like sensibility to the beauties of 
this ancient city. “ Is it (he asks) 
the canal which runs between the pa- 
lace and the prison, or the bridge of 
sighs which connects them, that render 
it poetical? Is it the Canal Grande, 
orthe Rialto which arches,thechurches 
which tower over it, the palaces which 
line, and the gondolas which glide 
over the waters, that render this city 
more poetical than Rome itself?” 
[Most of the objects here mentioned 
are seen in Lord Carlisle's picture. ] 
His Lordship proceeds, “ There would 
be nothing to make the canal of Ve- 
nice more poetical than that of Pad- 
dington, were it not for the artificial 
adjuncts abovementioned, although it 
is a perfectly natural canal, formed by 
the sea, and the innumerable islands 
which constitute the site of this extra- 
ordinary city.” 

But (we may here add, that) to this 
circumstance of its being formed “ by 
the sea,” we owe that peculiar local 
colour, that cool green, which, in the 
pictures of this master, confer such 
richness on the reds, and form such an 
excellent general contrast with the 
warm tints of the buildings. 

We confidently anticipate that the 
reader will not be displeased with this 
tracing of the sisterhood of hearts, It 
cannot but flatter the complacency of 
human nature to find men of genius 
expressing their similar feelings and 
observations, by means of different 
arts and so onady to the same effect. 

Another small CANALETT#, also a 
View in Venice, from the collection 
of Sin ABRAM Hume, Bart. No. 138, 
is amost bewitching little gem, paint- 
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ed in his very best taste, and contain- 
ing within itsel!, though but small, all 
the characteristic excellencies of the 
master, It is striking in etlect, and 
the colouring is wrought up to the true 
point of ric hness: : nor could the forms 
of the most skilfully arranged compo- 

sition come more happily together, 
An equestrian statue placed on a lofty 
and picturesque pedestal; a Gothic 
chapel, chietly of brick-work, project- 
ing from apparently a_ cathedral 
church; a flight of steps leading to- 
wards the canal; a gentleman dressed 
in the ancient costume of Venice, de- 
scending those steps, in order to em- 
bark in a gondola—with a tew houses 
and Venetian chimneys seen beyond, 
constitute the subject matter of this 
charming efiusion of the pencil, which 
ve place on a par with that from the 
collection of the Earl of Carlisle. 

His Masesty’s Canalettis—those 
of them we mean, which adorn the 
British Gallery at present—are not 
quite of so higha quality, though still 
genuine, and very fine; especially 
No, 150, of which the subject is the 
Pantheon at Rome, with its noble 
portico of Agrippa, and its still more 
ancient and magnificent dome, seen 
beyond. It is at once rich and mel- 
low in colour; painted in fine taste, 
and in the execution of the detuils, 
with all the exactness of an architec. 
tural antiquary. Near the fore ground, 
is a fountain at which servants, &c. 
are busied; and at a little distance is 
a heavy and richly gilded Roman 
coach of the last century, drawn by 
prancing horses, and with the obsolete 
appendage of a running footman be- 
side it, 

No. 140, from the Royal Collection, 
is alsoa View in Rome, by the same 
artist, the principal object being the 
remaining three columns with “their 
toreze architrave, of an antique temple 
which stands in the Roman cattle 
market. Antiquarian spectators are 
introduced in the act of admiring the 
run, The characteristic merits ot this 
picture are the same with that of the 
above. 

To trace the progress of the mind of 
a great artist (where we may be able 
on the subject of his art, is both profit- 
able to our taste, and pleasing in itself, 
If we listen with interest to the apo- 
— of the poet, 


* Ab! who can tell bow hard it is to 
climb 
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The steep, Where Fame’s proud tem- 
ple shines afar ! 


How much more are we delighted, 
when any of the very foot-marks by 
which genius has ascended this ardu- 
ous steep, can be discovered and point- 
ed out. That the youthful Demosthenes 
harangued with pebbles in his mouth 
to the raging sea; that Swaneveldt de- 
voted himself, with hermit-like seclu- 
sion, to a sylvan lite, for the sake of 
indulging his passion for landse ape : 
and that Ceandi forth issued from his 
pastry shop to contemplate Nature, as 
she presented herself to his youthful 
vision on the banks of the Tybe r—are 
anecdotes that warm our imaginations, 
and fail not to call forth a correspond- 
ing enthusiasm. Nor should it, nor 
will it affect our readers less, should 
we be able, in any respect, to trace the 

early progress of our countryman, 
WILSON, one of the most powerful 
and original landscape painters that 
the world has produced, and whose 
reputation—as Coleridge has grandly 
said of Shakspeare’s, “ is but begin- 
ning.” 

Wilson is our own. He already 
classes with the best of the old masters ; 
and his merit; his memory; the means 
of his professional progress, and the 
contemporaneous neglect which at- 
tended his high attainments, have 
carved out for him a tenfold claim on 
our present attention, Nor will the 
present generation hold itself respon- 
sible for the blindness of the last. 

The Gallery of the British Institu- 
tion presents us with a duplicate ot 
Wilson's very first landscape, or that 
which has the reputation of being so ; 
and we have placed the name ot Ca- 
naletti immediatly before that of the 
English landscape painter, becatise 
the study of the works of this celebrated 
Venetian became the subsequent sti- 
mulus and means of Wilson's improve- 
ment, It is pretty well known that 
the latter was not in the beginning of 
his career a painter of landscapes, but 
of portraits, or any thing else that fell 
in his way. Among the curiosities at 
the Hyde in Essex (the seat of Mr. Dis- 
ney) is a very clever portrait by Wil- 
son; and there is extant somewhere a 
picture of two fighting cocks, an early 
work from his hand, ot which we have 
heard the late Mr. Hearne speak highly. 

it does by no means destroy, or even 
impair, Wilson's claim to originality, 
that we discover his style of landscape 





line 


to have been formed on a careful study 
—or rather, we think, enthusiastically 
caught, frem that of Canaletti. ‘Lhe 
present Exhibition shews it, and 1a the 
collection of Sir George Beaumont is 
a very capital Canaletti, which bears 
still stronger tustimony to this fact, 
The laudscape to which we have al- 
lauded as being a duplicate of his first, 
is heve numbered 174, aud entitled A 
View of Anconetia, irom the collee- 
tion of Jno. Hawkins, Esq. We have 
stated this on the authority of the late 
S. Davis, Esq. of Portland Place, a 
gentieman of considerable taste and 
talent in lands« ape p unting, who pOs- 
sessed a picture of uhis subject, and 
whom we have heard reiate, that. on 
Wilson's arrival at Venice, he brought 
with him letters ot introduction to a 
certain artist there, whose paiiting- 
room window counmanded the view of 
the litthe convent chapel of Anconetia. 
Arriving during the absence of the 
Venetian, finding a little canvas on 
the easel, and a pallette, &e, ready 
prepared, and recollectiug perhaps 


i) 


‘“¢ How pai iters le't their names at Cos ; 
he made a sketch in oil of the subject 
before him, while he waited the artist’s 
return, who was so enthusiastically 
pleased with what Wilson had done, 
that he recommended to him by ail 
means to abandon his project of study- 
ing historical painting, and to become 
a painter of landscape. As Wilson 
followed this advice, the present pic- 
ture marks an important era in his life; 
and as we have never scen this anec- 
dote in print, we are not displeased at 
the opportunity of putting it upon re- 
cord, 

A:fine tranquil tone of colour and 
chiaro scuro connects this landseape 
with the sentiment of the religious 
procession which is approaching the 
convent * chapel; whiJe the stone- 
pine, the poplars, and the sea which 

aves the shore of the little island of 
Anconetti, connects it with Italy and 
the Adriatic. And in the forms aud 
keeping of the sky, taken with refer- 
ence to the source of light, may be 
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seen a great deal of what became a 
primary clement in the subsequent 
works of Wilson, 

Let us now direct the reider’s atten- 
lion to No, 158, acha:ming hittle work 
irom the peneil of this admired master, 
and irom the collection of Cok HuGA 
BAILLLE; wherein, if he compares 
Wilson's colour; his calm water with 
reflections ; his mode of introducing, 
and manner of painting, his figures ; 
his solieitude to Lave grand leading 
lines in proper places, with parallel 
passages 10 the works of the Venetian, 
much may be traced of what has been 
¢ dled family resemblance in painting. 
Jin the airyness and colour of his skies ; 
iu the grand forms of his clouds; in 
the bod freedom aud vigour of his 
trees, and in those magical tones 
which have bound the taste of Europe 
in their spells. Wilson is undoubtedly 
very superior; but still the connoisseur 
may trace, that the latter was pleased 
and improved with looking at Nature, 
as it were, through Canaletti’s specta- 
cles: or were we to go back with Horne 
Tooke, to “ the pure wells of English 
literature’ —we shoud perhaps say he 
trowed both of nature and art, as Ca- 
naletti trowed, yet without the least 
particle of the servility of a copyist. 
On the contrary, he often deviates 
boldly from his predecessor in prac- 
tice, although their practice was held 
together by congeniality of principle. 
Canaletti attached himself more to ar 
titicial objects, such as boats and build- 
ings, the work of the hand of man: 
Wilson to rocks, trees and cataracts as 
nature left them. And if Canaletti 
displayed more of precision, and of 
beauty in his details of the several 
patts, Wilson exhibited more grasp of 
mind, more of simplicity, more of 
unity, and more of grandeur. The 
present view is taken trom the border 
of an Italian lake. Those Canaletti- 
like figures are near the fore ground, 
consisting of a fisherman producing 
what he has caught; his white shirt 
catches the light sharply, as we fre- 
quently see in the works of Wilson— 


* “ Ave Maria! ’tis the hour of prayer! 
* Soft hour! which wakes tie wish and melts the heart, 
* Or fills with love the pilgrim on lus way, 
* As the fur bell of vesper miukes hiin, start; 
* Seeming (o weep the dying day’s decay.” 


E. M. July, 1824. 
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another fisherman rcmains in his boat 
at a little distance. 

A little beyond the principal group, 
an antique sarcophagus, or saros, is 
conspicuously introduced, with astone 
slanting against it, which has proba- 
bly been its cover, Forming a grand 
and decided form in the right part of 
the composition, this sarcophagus gives 
at once an emphasis that fixes the spec- 
tator's attention, and a certain classical 
character to the whole. A picturesque 
ruined temple—that of Minerva, if we 
rightly recol ect—stands sv near the 
farther margin of the lake, as to be re- 
flected in its waters; and being Lomo- 
geneous with the saros, keeps up the 
classical character of the work. The 
whole is in fine harmony, and was 
doubtlessly painted during the prime 
of Wilson's life. 

Every body knows Cicero at his 
Filla (No. 170,) which is from the 
collection of the same gentleman 
(John Hawkins, Esq.) who possesses 
the Temple of Clitumnus (No. 176,) 
and the view we have already noticed 
of Anconetta; but every bois knows 
it,—wherefore there is the lessoccasion 
to dwell upon it,—from the admirable 
engraving by Woollett. The print 
does ample justice, and even some- 
what more than justice, to the original, 
with regard es ne especially those 
of the fore-ground trees and weeds. 
The picture on the other hand posses- 
ses superior brightness of sky, which, 
now that we see it, raises the work in 
our estimation, inasmuch as it repre- 
sents such cheerful weather as Cicero 
would choose, in order to walk forth 
with his friend Atticus. To shew his 
grounds, and that about “ the oak of 
Arpinum ;” for hereby hangs a cele- 
brated classic bon-mot, with which 
every spectator may not be acquaint- 
ed, and which we shall therefore add. 
One of the party assembled at Cicero's 
villa enquired of their host, whether a 
certain oak, before which they stop- 
ped, was “ the celebrated oak of Ar- 

inum?” In what poem this oak had 
n mentioned, we have forgotten; 
but the querist was an advocate, 
like Cicero himself, who immedi- 
ately replied, that poetry was “ not 
to be cross-examined (he a witness 
at the bar.” The group which Wil- 
son has introduced in the present pic- 
ture, is arecord of this piece of antique 


topog-aphy, and of the above classical 


Wilson's * View at the Gardens of 
the Villa Madama,” No. 148, from 
the gallery of the EARL oF EGRE- 
MONT, is also a very capital perform. 
ance. It consists of a Roman ruin, 
overhung withtrees and trailing plants, 
and thus converted to a very romantic 
hermitage. The group of figures 
which he has introduced, consists of 
the hermit and two visitors, of which 
one is an Italian female, in a round 
hat, and with atheorbo, which im- 
parts a touch of romantic sentiment to 
the whole composition. These figures 
are painted with great care and consi- 
derable taste. Indeed the style of the 
whole picture, at once careful and 
masterly, proclaims it to be a work of 
his very best period. Beyond the 
forest gloom which overshadows the 
hermitage, is a gleam of light, steal- 
ing in, and fa!ling on a glade at a lit- 
tle distance, which reminds us of a 
much admired passage in Dr, Crotch’s 
oratorio, where a lively air breaks in 
upon a solemn gloom, The trees in 
this picture are abundant,-and painted 
with great breadth and power. 

What the study of Canaletti did 
tuward the education and professional 
advancement of Wilson, the study of 
the works of Rembrandt effected for 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Although Sir 
Joshua, as president of the Royal 
Academy, and a public instructor of 
the students in painting, was con- 
stantly, and very properly, holding 
up the merits of the Italian schools to 
their imitation ; yet the stream of his 
mental and professional feelings ran 
in favour of the Flemish and Dutch 
masters; and his whole practise 
shews that the harmonies and enrich- 
ments of chiaro scuro and colour, 
had charms for him far superior to 
those of form. It is no uncommon 
thing, however, in the arts—aye, and 
out of them, too—for the current of a 
mans’ feelings to set one way, and 
that of his reason another. 

We shall proceed to illustrate these 
positions from the works of these 
great artists, now exhilnting at the 
British Gallery ; conceiving that no 
consideration can be more interesting 
to our readers of taste (whether artists 
or not) than the professional steps of 
painters so endeared to us by merit 
and couutry, as Wilson and Rey- 
nolds, ; 

And firstly of REMBRANDT's Find- 
ing af Moses, (No. 93) from the 
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cabinet of the Riagut HoNnouRaBLe 
R. Pret, M.P. If Sir William 
Jones's statement be true, that the 
first law of poetry, is the indulgence 
of the will of the poet; it is at least 
equally true of the art of the painter, 
of which the present work isa remark- 
able instance;—for Rembrandt bas 
here indulged his will—stimulated by 
those innate and original energies, and 
that conscious power over the means 
of painting, which he is lecome so 
celebrated tor having possessed—even 
atthe expense of history, drawing, 
and costume; and has done this so 
successfully, that as we gaze, we for- 
get all these defects, and criticism 1s 
absorbed in the wender with which 
we behold those magic spells of his 
chiaroscuro and colour,.to display 
and enforce which was Ais purpose. 

Here are no temples, no pyramids, 
no sphinxes, nor aught else to denote 
that Egypt is the scene; and no royal 
costume, or Ethiopean complexion, 
or character of countenance to teli of 
the daughter of Pharaoh and the 
damsels of the Nile; too reckless of 
these matters, or too uninformed of 
Egypt, to transport us to that ancient 
country: he nevertheless carries the 
mind back toa remote era—indefi- 
nitely speakingwith the greatest 
success, While you gaze, all modern 
modes and habits seem erased from 
your recollection,—pushed aside, as 
it were, in the picturesque and anti- 
quarian transport of his pencil, The 
catalogue informs us that the subject 
represented, is the finding of Moses. 
The information was necessary. It 
might else easily have been mistaken 
fora party of the fair sex of no very 
elegant forms, who had issued from a 
dark grove, in order to enjoy the 
retired juxury of bathing, having 
brought with them a child in a basket, 
for the same purpose, 

It was equally necessary, to inform 
us, that Rembrandt’s No. 57. from 
the collection of Sir THomas Law- 
RENCE, P. R. A., was Joseph aceused 
by the wife of Potiphar, since we 
night else have supposed, that some 
Flemish Viow, not of the first order, 
was accusing a petty-fogging puritani- 
cal culprit, of an attempt, which even 
the Turk, to whom the complaint is 
preferred, could not half believe, and 
that a reciprocity of cant prevailed 
throughout the picture. 

Potiphar, far from being resentful, 


seems to listen very coolly to the 
lady's story, while Joseph holds up 
his wretchedly ill-drawn hand, with 
a god-forbidding surprise on his coun- 
tenance. If either of the parties 
present, appears in ee of a dun- 
geon, it is the mean-looking Pots- 
pherah : an appropriate touch of the 
salacious, must however be granted to 
this vulgar and vindictive face. 

The antecedent part of the story is 
far differently told in No, 37, by 
Genteleschi, which hangs within 
view, and where the enamoured 
Egyptian is represented as beautifully 
fair, and the whole of the pictured 
legend is so elegantly treated, that, for 
the sake of contrast it affords, it is 
well worth the spectator’s while to 
glance his eye to the left-hand-ward. 

Neither is Rembrandt's costume in 
this instance, more than in the former, 
in any respect Egyptian. Far from it. 
In fact, the old green bed-furniture 
looks like that which we may suppose 
Mrs. Rembrandt to have used in the 
winter season,—and so we might say 
of the apartment; the red-backed 
chair, and Joseph's robe, which lies 
beneath the feet of his virago of a 
mistress. 

Nevertheless the present picture is 
rich in colour; powerful and harmo- 
nious in chiaro scuro; and delightful 
for that “wanton heed and giddy 
cunning’—those “inimitable feats” 
cf the brush, which perhaps no other 
painter has so deeply felt, or so 
successfully imitated, as Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, 

And Rembrandt's own portratt, 
No. 118, from the gallery of Wi1- 
LIAM GosLING, Esq., is not less 
remarkable for merit of the same 
kind. We has here introduced— 
though not for the sake of shewing 
himself in finery, but, because such 
objects were analogous to the native 
energies of his art—a picturesque 
cap, jewellery, and fur. His rich 
red dress is fastened with a ruby 
broach, and his hand grasps, or rests 
on a dagger, hilted with precious 
stones, 

The character of the head is of 

reat energy, and seems well to 

long to the abstract idea of Rem- 
brandt. There is the evident stamp 
of bold and original thinking about 
it, and an independent disdain of 
adopting aught from the works of 
other painters, or that he did not find 
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in nature, and in the profound re- 
sources of his own mind. Yet all his 
pictorial purposes, seem accomplished 
by accident, rather than design, and 
his colours, as it were dropped from 
the clouds. Others have laboured by 
fancied rules to attain the same ends 
in vain, with the exception of Sir 
Joshua: and he has not done it by 
rule, but by some occult magic of 
congenial sympathy, and in seeming 
emulation of nature herself, 
Performing such inimitable feats 


As art with all ber rules can never 
teach.” 


Let the reader who has_ locked atten- 
tively at these Rembrandts, foith- 
with step into the south room, and 
examine with the same careful atten- 
hon, the portrait and other works 
which are there exhibited from the 
pencil of Str Josnva Reynowers., 
In particular let him look at Sir 
Joshua's own portrait, No, 147, and 
the Girl leaning on a_ pedestal, 
No. 152, which has been so beauti- 
fully engraved by Bause. ‘The latter 
is transcendently fine in all respects, 
excepting where its merits have been 
imvaded by certain frightful cracks, 
from having been varnished too soon 
after it was painted. Let the reader 
—in particular, let the student in art, 
regard, and compare with similar 
passages in the works of Rembrandt, 
the mellow grey which mingles in the 
shadows of the flesh tints, and the 
tich colours that scem as it were, 
accidentally woven in the girl's scarf. 
But for sweetness of character and 
expression, and for a certain poctry 
of the internal enjoyment of an inno- 
centand happy spirit, which Words- 
worth should describe; this face far 
exceeds all that Rembrandt ever could 
have thought of; but in this iespect, 
the two painters are not to be com- 
pared. 

No. 162, Lady Cawdor, when a 
child, sitting, or crouching down to 
gather a rose, is also very charmingly 
treated; the action is child like, 
natural and engaging: she is dress-d 
in a cap, which looks very becoming, 
although now unfashionable; and in 
a black cloak which appears at once 
suitdble, picturesque and novel. 
Perhaps you will no where find in a 
ate a More interesting and lady 
ike Jittle girl, The vase in which 
grows the tases, is sadly out of 
perspective ; but this is mere over- 


sight ; a spot on the sun, which only 
a critic’s vanity would notice for the 
sake of letting you see that it had 
not escaped bim. This beautiful 
picture is from the gallery of the 
Far. or CARLISLE, kK, G. 

No. 159, intitled the Nymph anid 
Boy, by the same superlative artist, 
and from the collecticn of JOHN 
ANGERSTEIN, Esq., is rich aud mel- 
low, and on the whole, a capital work. 
The boy wakens, the sylvan echoes 
with the music of a simple pipe; 
and the nymph is naked, and reclin- 
ing on a drapery, partly of change- 
able silk of blue and hlac, in a forest 
arbour over-arched with vine leaves, 
among which the fruit hangs cluster- 
ing. A festoon of red drapery also 
hangs from above. 

The subject is very poetically 
conceived. ‘Though the eye and the 
hand of the painter have been in 
in great measure guided by Rem- 
brandt, the parallel reaches no further. 
Rembrandt would have painted a 
burlesque, where Reynolds has treated 
us with 

— all the pleasures 
That fancy can beget on 
thoughts 
When the fresh blood grows lively.” 


youthful 


And it is rather the spirit of Theocri- 
tus or Thomas Moore, that hovers 
over the scene and the group before us. 

rhe scene is a sort of fcrest glade, 
through which winds a river, which 
seems to mingle its solt murmurs 
with the music of the rustic pipe. 
The head of the listening nymph is 
bound with a wreath ol and 
flowers. The boy, although 
habited in a bright red drapery, with 
slashed sleeves, is, if we aie right in 
our suspicions, intended for Cupid in 
disguise. ‘The beauty and peculiar 
character of his head, and the sceming 
witchery of his music, (judging by 
i's elfects) agree to this account. In 
this case, the beautilul nymph is 
listening with innocent interest to the 
wWuUsic 


roses 


at . 
OLUe!l 


ef love—the expression of 
which sentiment, chiefly residcs in 
her large black eyes. We trust by 
these tu justify our conjecture. 

The Society of British Artists in 
Suflolk-street, publicly advertised, 
that their exhibition should remain 
open four montis, and we, with too 
little reflection, relying on this 


promise, promised in our turn, and 
intended at this time, to have resumed 
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our criticisms; particularly on the 
engraving, statues and relievos, of 
which some were very good. But 
their shew is closed, and we are conse- 
quently prevented, 

We beg to assure our readers, if 
necessary, that we were sincere, though 
probably we ought not to have relied 
on the word of persons so incompetent 
to forma permanent institution, merit- 
ing a title so assuming and imposing 
as that of The Society or Brivisu 
ARTIstTs, as their own printed laws 
have proved these forward and forfeit- 
ing gentlemen to be: and perhaps we 
ought to bave foreseen, that they 
would be beth unable and unwilling 
to peiform this part of their contract 


oot a ee ee ee 


TIL 


with the public, inasmuch as the 
mere filling of large rooms, will not 
eause the same exhibition to be 
frequented for four months sue- 
cessively. 

Perhaps the forferting gentlemen 
will plead, that they did not retire 
from the public, but the public from 
them. In as far as there were some 
few excellent performances, which we 
thought to have had the oe of 
noticing, we regret this early closing ; 
but when we turn our eye to their 
unprincipled laws and canting eXx- 
ordium, we cannot be surprised 5 
however we will say no more at 
present. 


Sens 


DRAMA. 


KING’S THEATRE. 


Srenor Garcta took his benefit at 
this theatre, when he prevailed upon 
Signor Rossini to produce (for the first 
time in London) his serious opera, 
named Semiramide, which has been 
performed, without any great success, 
inItaly, and at Vienna. We cannot now 
enter sufficiently into its merits, which 
we shall have some early opportunity 
of discussing. For the present we 
have only time to observe, that it is 
full of what the French, in their well- 
bred language, term remniscencies— 
that though there are three, perhaps 
four, things in it deserving of pra.se, 
yet that it is, upon the whole, as 
heavy as it is long ; is replete with pla- 
giarisms, from Mozart particularly, 
and owes all the indulgence with 
which it was received to the incom- 
parable performance of Mad. Pasta, 
and the great support afforded it by 
Mad. Vestris. At the end, the cla- 
queurs, or those foreigners who obtain 
orders of admission, and contrive, by 
dint of assurance and noise, to con- 
troul the public opinion in_ this 
theatre, called for Signor Rossini, who 
at length appeared on the stage, where, 
considering how little he has done 
there, and how small a part of his en. 
gagement he and his lady have fulfil- 
led, he must have felt himself placed 
in rather an awkward situation; but 
as all those who really have a right to 


express their seutiments remained 
silent, the mockery passed off without 
any disapprobation. It is said abroad, 
and there generally believed, that the 
English are but indifferent judges of 
the fine arts, music particularly ; but 
that they are excellent dupes, none in 
Paris, Rome, or Naples, ever denied, 
—Chronicle, July \6th. 
Mademoicelle Noblet, took her be- 
nefit this month. She selected for the 
occasion Rossint’s opera of Tancredi, 
which, aided by the rare genius of 
Madame Pasta as the hero, and 
Madame Ronzi de Begnis as the hero- 
ine of the tale, went off with very 
great eclat. Madame Pasta’s delicious 
execution of Dé tant? padpiti insured, 
as it uniformly does, an enthusiastic 
encore, Atter the opera,a new comic 
ballet, composed by M. Aumer, was 
produced. It is entitled Jadis et 
Aujourd hui; ou, Lesdeux Tantes; 
and the story which has been drama- 
tized, turns on the opposite disposition 
of the two aunts of Rosalie. One of 
them conforms to the taste of the 
time present, but the other, under 
whose especial care Rosalie is placed, 
delights in nothing that does not sa- 
vour of the time past. Actuated by 
this feeling, she determines to bestow 
the hand of Rosalie on an ancient 
coxcomb, But the lady not having 
any predilection for antiquity, places 
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her affections on a young French 
officer, to whom her reasonable aunt 
has introduced her. The plots which 
this spark, assisted by a roguish ser- 
vant, and an equally roguish dancing- 
master, sets on foot to defeat his an- 
cient rival, form the incidents of the 
scene. There are several well- 
imagined and well-executed dances in 
this ballet, particularly in the last, or 
ball-room scene; there is also some 
very comic acting by Mademoi- 
selle Noblet and Messieurs Ferdinand, 
Boisgerard, Bertrand, and Venafra. 
The music, by Gyrowitz, is of too 
solemn a character for a trifle of this 
kind, - The ballet was well received, 
Rossini’s serious opera of Semira- 
mide, which was first produced in 
this country for the benefit of Signor 
Garcia, was repeated. The plot pos- 
sesses more interest than is usually 
found in the subject dramatized 
by the modern Italian poets, who 
seem to think that if they produce a 
= number of verses, no matter 
ow trite and trifling, their work is 
done: the rest is left to the ingenuity 
of the composer, whose pleasant duty 
it becomes to clothe these poetical 
abortions in the rich robes of tasteful 
harmony. The fable, in the present 
instance, embraces some strikingly in- 
teresting situations—situations which 
have given the composer an opportu- 
nity for describing the more violent 
as well as the gentler passions of our 
nature. The music of this opera is of 
au elevated and heroic character. 
Rossini felt that the personages intro- 
duced were “ the honourable of the 
earth "—princesses, princes, and war 
riors; and he has endeavoured very 
successfully to give them strains be- 
fitting their proud and lo{ty fortunes. 
We think, however, that the opera 
never will be popular, It is from be- 
inuing to end too abstrusely and ela- 
rately scientific to please the mil- 
lion. To those who are well ac- 
quainted with the science of har- 
mony, many of the marches and 
chorusses will afford great delight; 
but there is little in the opera that 
can give pleasure to the lover of pure 
melody. From this general observa- 
tion, we, must, however, except the 


love scenes of Jdrenis, which are 
very tender, and the duct between 
Assur and Semiramide, in the second 
act, beginning— 


* Quelle ricordate, 

Natte di morte,” 
which is distinguished by profound 
feeling. The scene to which this 
duet belongs is, we think, the finest in 
the opera. The violent temper of the 
diappointed Assur, and the scornful 
dignity of the insulted queen are 
beautifully preserved in every move- 
ment. Great knowledge has been 
displayed in the composition of the 
choruses. They are perhaps too 
powerful for any theatre however ex- 
tensive. The concerted pieces are 
full of power and energy. The 
finale to the first act, 


** Ah! Sconvolta nel lordine eterno 
E’ natura in si orrible giorno,” 


was excellently descriptive of a state 
of chaotic confusion, The music, in 
the scene where the spirit of Manus 
appears, was also very appropriate, 
Its deep and solemn character remind- 
ed us a good deal of the statue in Don 
Giovanni, The opera has been con- 
siderably curtailed—in some parts, 
we think injudiciously. Thus the 
greater portion of the scene in which 
Arsaces diseovers to Semiramide that 
he is her son—one of the finest inci- 
dents in the opera—has been omitted. 
Madame Pasta represented Semira- 
mide with admirable effect. She 
wore her royal robes with dignity, 
and looked “every inch a queen.” 
Her efforts were ably seconded . by 
Signor Remorini, who sustained the 
character of Assur. We have rarely 
heard a singer, with a voice of equal 
depth, who eould introduce with so 
much success, sO many crnaments as 
this gentleman does, Signor Garcia, 
as the Indian King, Idrenus, had a 
mere sinecure, The little, however, 
which was allotted to him, he execut- 
ed with his accustomed excellence. 
Great attention has been paid to the 
getting up of the opera. The scenery 
is splendid, and the dresses rich and 
appropriate. The opera was very 


weil received bya very full house.— 
Times, July 19th, 
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»  DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


Tris house had a bumper on a very 
mournful occasion. Mrs. Bland, in- 
dependently of her old acquaintance 
with the Public, had another claim 
upon them--that of misfortune. She 
who has lightened many a heart, is 
now, in her old age, pressed down with 
affliction, and her friends have called 
the public attention to her case. A 
subscription has been entered into, in 
the list of which we notice some names 
of the first distinction, and the perfor- 
mances last night were likewise for the 
same purpose, The performances com- 
menced with Foote's farceof The Liar, 
which is too well known to admit of 
any comment. Elliston appeared in 
high spirits, and acted admirably. 
Several of the principal dancers from 
the Opera House had volunteered their 
services, and a sort of Divertisement 
was got up, in which they obtained 
their full meed of reward from the ap- 
probation of the audience. Mathews 
shone as usual in Monsieur Tonson— 
his conception of this character is be- 
yond all praise. Mrs. Harlowe per- 
formed the little French house-keeper, 
as she does every thing—well ; but on 
her entry there seemed to be a general 
recollection that Mrs. Bland had been 
the original personator of this charac- 
ter. 

Among the good things of the even- 
ing, Knight did justice to the old fa- 
vourite of ‘ Kitty Clover,’ and in his 
encore, introduced the following verse 
at the conclusion :— 

* Sweet Kitty Clover, my bliss does not 
know, 
Oh, oh, ob, ob, ob, oh, oh, oh! 
For she never has beard the rapturous hand 
Give justice and praise to our favourite 

Bland, 

Whose voice always made all our bosoms 
to glow; 

But why need I speak what our patrons 
well know ?” 

It was more the manner than the 
words that gave effect to this unex- 
pected sally from the fiction ofa Lady's 
love, to the reality of theevening. In 
addition to his performance of Mor- 
bleu, Mr. Mathews sang two of his 
best songs, which were encored, Be- 
tween his songs, Mr. Elliston came 
forward, and, afler announcing the 
arrangements for the following even- 
ings, addressed the audience nearly as 
follows :— 


“ Ladies and Gentlemen—It now 
falls to my lot to perform a grateful 
and satisfactory task, though the ob- 
ject to which I allude is most melan- 
choly. I have to bear to you the 
thanks of Mrs. Bland's family, for the 
sanction which you have lent to the 
endeavours of the Committee to ob- 
tain a subsistence for her future life: 
those endeavours have been seconded 
be rs very considerable subscription, 
which is dignified by the names of men 
of the highest character, and support- 
ed by the general voice of the public ; 
but how, indeed, could it be otherwise, 
when it is remembered that this lady 
has been before you during a period of 
forty-two years? You have attended 
here in great numbers—the subscri 
tions received have been most liberal ; 
and by these exertions we hope to be 
able to provide for her future life, 
while labouring under mental aberra- 
tion: for this we hope God will bless 
you—we bless you all.” 


The performance concluded with 
The Mayor of Garrat, in which Rus- 
sell resumed his we}l-known character 
of Jerry Sneak, and received on his 
entrance a most kind reception from 
the audience.—Chronicle, July 6. 


The comedy of She Stoops to Con- 
quer was represented, for the purpose 
of introducing Miss J. Paton to the 
public, in the lively character of Miss 
Hardcastle, Her performance, which 
was arch and pleasant, more than jus- 
tified the praise which her precedin 
effort, as Letitia Hardy, had elicited, 
In her bar-maid scene with Young 
Marlow, she displayed no inconsider- 
able portion of arch humour, In ral. 
lying Young Marlow, “ the agreea- 
ble rattle, who keeps it up with Lady 
Betiy Buckskin tili three in the morn 
ing,” she made every point tell ver 
effectively. Mr. Dowton's Hard- 
castle, and Mr. Elliston’s Young 
Marlow, were excelient, Mr. Hatley 
played Tony Lumpkin, He created 
a good deal of laughter, but he is not 
the Tony of Dr. Goldsmith, He is 
too mercurial in his movements, and 
too rapid in his utterance, to give us 
any competent idea of the over-fed, 
ale-guzzling, booby ‘squire. The house 
was thinly attended. 
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The Belle’s Stratagem was per- 
formed 16th July. In spite of an ab- 
surd plot, a superficial and inconsis- 
tent delineation of character, and a 
strain of dialogue by no means re- 
markable either for brillianey or wit, 
this comedy"has always held its place 
on the stage, and constituted the 
amusement of many an audience, by 
its vivacity-and variety, or, to express 
m one word’a number of subordinate 
advantages, by the stage etieet which 
it certainly possesses in a high degree. 
We shall pass lightly over the notice 
of thetwo principal malecharacters.Mr. 
Eliiston’s Doricourt, and Mr. Dow- 
ton's Old Hardy, for the purpose of 
coming to the only novelty of the 
evening, Miss L. Paton, in the cha- 
racter of Letitia Hardy. Doricourt 
was at one period one of Mr. Elliston's 
most attractive performances; and 
though time is no improver of the 
qualities required to exhibit the fervour 
and impetuosity of youth, he still re- 
tains enough of the manner to carry 
him through the task with ec/at. Old 
Hardy was as well sustained by Mr. 
Doywten as it could possibly be. To 
read this character in the closet, and 
see him perform it afterwards on the 
stage, must strike the mind with a 
contrast most favourable to the esti- 
mate of his dramatic talents. Miss 
Li Paton, the young lady who made 
her ‘first appearance at this theatre 
last night, is the sister of the lady so 
celebrated for her vocal powers. Her 
figure is slight and graceful, and her 
countenance animated and pleasing. 
She possesses, if not a knowledge of 
the stage-business derived from prac- 


tice, ar aptitude which is sufficient to 


supply the want of experience. Her 
reception was very flattering, and the 
spirit with whiely she entered into Le- 
tetia’s singular devices to catch the 
heart of Doricourt, soon changed 
whiat was at first but complimentary 
into a well-earned tribute cf genuine 
applause. “She acted the rude simple- 
ton ‘with the most happy imitation of 
awkwardness and rusticity, and when 
it behoved herto exhibit gracc fulness 
of’ motion and ‘deportment, she was 


oT in the exeention, She 
sang the song in‘ the scene with Dori- 


cotrt*in a manner not unworthy of 
the associations itiseparable trom her 
name.” “In ‘the’ masquerade ‘scene, 
Miss L. Paton did all that was to be 
done by graceful pantomime. The 
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effect, considered as a whole, was 
eminently successful; but we must 
confess that Miss Letty, with all her 
frolic, is so far from being a favourite 
of ours, as to prevent us from assign- 
inga high place in the comic drama 
to any lady, merely upon the credit 
of that single performance. In ‘fact, 
there is no intellectual distinction iti 
the portrait; it belongs rather to the 
department of farce than of comedy ; 
the contrast which the writer drew 
was not between assumed idiotey and 
real talent, but between it and grace, 
and the performeris of course restricted 
to the same delineation, But from 
one who could play such a part so 
well, we expect still more when she 
aspires to a higher undertaking. The 
other characters were we'!l distributed, 
and the whole was got up in @ man- 
ner which shewed the strength of the 
company to advantage After the 
play, Mr. Elliston came forward to 
make an apology for Madame Catalani. 
The audience exhibited some impa- 
tience and disapprobation in‘the first 
instance, but when Mr, Flliston as- 
sured them that Madam Catalant was 
in the house, and would do her hest 
to discharge her duty to the public, 
though labouring under a severe cold; 
that he came forward to apologise, hot 
for her absence, but for any deficiency 
that might take place in ‘her execu- 
tion, as compared with her former 
efforts, in consequence of indisposi- 
tion. Good humour was immediately 
restored, and the curtain rose for the 
ea of this extraordinary vo- 
calist. It was quite evident that the 
apology was not without ‘foundation. 
The execution was less brilliant than 
usual, for with tlie tact of true judg- 
ment, she knew how far she cou'd go, 
and would attempt to ¢o no farther. 
The pointing of the finger to the neck 
-—an action which this lady performed 
twice in the course of the evening, 
was sufficiently descriptive of her own 
feeling on this’ oceasion, Great ap- 
plause, however, attended her through- 
out, for even with the impediment we 
have noticed, she realized the sublime 
of music. 

The comedy of The Hypocrite was 
performed with ‘the usual cast. 
Though we have often expressed our 
admixation of Mr. Dowton’s talents, 
in Dr, Cantwell, and though we 
allow that the characters of the play 
are well sustained in general, we must 
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confess, that such constant repetitions 
of the same thing become quite tire- 
some. The managers themselves will, 
perhaps, concur with us in opinion, 
when they look to the returns of the 
last night. Mr. Harley was obliged 
to repeat Maieworm’s pulpit address ; 
and perhaps if the custom had not ob- 
tained the sanction of high authority 
in a former instance (we allude to the 
encore of Mr. Liston, when he had 
the honour of playing the same part 
in the presence of his Majesty) people 
might consider and pronounce it to 
be a very absurd innovation on the 


old practice of the stage. After the 
comedy, Mr, and Mrs, Noble, assisted 
by other dancers, performed a pastoral 
ballet with considerable grace. Then 
came the farce of The Citizen, in 
which Miss L. Paton undertook the 
part of Marta. It was an effort in 
the same line with those already so 
successfully executed by this young 
lady, and — of an inferior stamp, 
and consequently requiring less talen 

to meet its demands, we need only 
say, that she appeared to exercise 
more than ordinary power, when she 
virtually exercised less, 
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A grand Juvenile Féte was given 
at these gardens, and the young holy- 
day folks, who seemed to rush with 
delight to the enlivening scene, 
crowded the walks, and manifested 
their astonishment at the novel enter- 
tainments of the place. The proprie- 
tors adopted the proper precaution 
of throwing open to the children, 
without any additional expense, the 
galleries near the theatre, and thus 
securing from the pressure of the 
crowd those who were least able to 
resist its influence. The galleries 
were early filled, and there was some- 
thing peculiarly interesting in the 
unusual appearance of such a number 
of children, manifesting by the most 
varied and playful gesture, their 
gratification at the pantomime, the 
rope dancing, the fireworks, and the 
round of other entertainments which 
were liberally provided for the occa- 
sion, The music, the French juggler, 
the Fantoccini, had their separate 
attractions. The gardens were bril- 
liantly lighted, and the whole of the 
entertainments finished with eclat at 
half past ten o’clock. The juvenile 
efforts were then directed to the supper- 
boxes, which were soon relieved from 
the weight of pastry, which furnished 
the last attraction forthe night. The 
gardens were crowded, and all the 
arrangements for the entertainment 
and accommodation of the young vi- 
sitors were well planned and executed, 

The proprietors of these gardens, 
in honour of the patronage of His 
Majesty, commemorated the anniver- 
sary of the coronation by a grand 
Jéte, prepared ina style suited to the 
occasion. It was said there were 
illuminated for this evening, 14,500 

E. M, July, 1824. 


additional Jamps, and the blaze of 
beautiful and appropriate devices 
which glowed upon the eye in every 
direction, seemed to confirm the state- 
ment. There was certainly a greater 
magnificence of effect from the illu. 
mination than we remember to have 
seen on any former occasion during 
the season. The efforts of the 
proprietors were not confined to the 
additional number of lamps, for new 
attractions appeared to have been im- 
parted to the different entertainments 
for the night; the vocal and instru- 
mental concerts were more numerous, 
and selected with attention to the 
object of the fete. Miss Witham and 
Miss Waite were particularly ap- 
plauded. The fire-works were ver 
magnificent, and seemed to shoot forth 
“‘ As if their fires were beams of coming 
day.” 
The pantomimic performances, and 
the other amusements in the bill of 
fare for the evening, went off with 
considerable ec/at, The juggler and 
the rope dancing, the Fantoccini 
and the cosmoramas, furnished their 
several attractions according to the 
respective tastes of the company ; and 
the spectators, who, availing them- 
selves of the fineness of the weather, 
crowded to these gardens in unusual 
numbers last night, appeared every- 
where to be occupied with the varied 
entertainments which were so amply 
provided for this féte. The atte 
ance, considering the advanced period 
of the season, was very fashionable ; 
the crowd was indeed excessive 
throughout the evening, but the 
arrangements in the gardens were so 
provident, that very little incon- 
venience was felt from the pressure, 
M 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the dull as- 
pect of the political world—notwith- 
standing the universal dearth of intel- 
ligence—a panoramic view of Europe, 
would time and space admit of the 
requisite survey, could not be altoge- 
ther without interest. Suchaview we 
may possibly offer to our readers at a 
future period. At present, we can but 
slightly advert to a few passing occur- 
rences, the greater part of which are 
as evanescent and as harmless as the 
lambent lightning of a summer's eve. 

France and Russia, Spain and Por- 
tugal, and the new governments in 
South America, are by turas the bug- 
bears of the stock exchange, the 
phantoms with which our money- 
changers terrify themselves, and en- 
deavour to terrify others. Recently, 
we have had many rumours of war, 
though we finally believe that every 
power of Europe is peaceably disposed, 
Great alarm has been excited by the 
receipt of accounts, ‘bat a French fleet 
had appeared in the Mediterranean, 
and that several Russian ships of war 
had put to sea. No specific object of 
these naval expeditions, however, was 
announced. ‘The French, it appears, 
plead guilty to the charge of sending 
out a squadron; but they allege tiat 
it is only on a cruise for exercise, and 
tor the health of the sailors, So 
many and so vague have been the 
baseless speculations on this subject, 
that we altogether refrain from men- 
tioning them. 

From other quarters, we are told of 
anew and secret league, or rather of 
a new result ot the Holy Alliance, in 
virtue of which, Russia, stimulated by 
France, and countenanced by the ex- 
isting governmentof Spain, is to seize 
upon and occupy the Islands of Ma- 
jorea and Minorca; and that, conse- 
quently, Britain, whether she will or 
no, must go to war for the sake of 
maintaining, not only her superiority, 
tut her independence. 

That the autocrat of Russia is am- 
bitious, we entertain not the shadow 
of a doubt; that a station on the Me- 
Citerranean would be an acquisition of 
vast importance to him, is a proposi- 
tion self-evident in its nature. We 
are not, however, at present, disposed 
to thiak that any schemes are on foot 
for this specific purpose. In our hum- 
ble opinion, there is another part of 
the world in which it is more neces- 
sary to look after the views and pro- 


ceedings of the Emperor Alexander. 
Most of our readers must be aware of 
the recent decease, in London, of Ta- 
mehameba and Tamehamelu, the king 
and queen of a cluster of islands in the 
northern Pacific Ocean, who have paid 
us a visit, as it was understood at the 
time of their arrival, for the purpose 
of obtaining the protection of Britain 
against an expected attempt upon 
their independence, by the Emperor 
of Russia. Russia, some time ago, 
claimed an immense tract of conti- 
nent on the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica. Her claim was resisted by the 
British and American goveinments, 
and she refrained from enforcing it; 
but, defeated in that object, her views 
are known to have extended to the 
Sandwich Islands. Those islands lie 
midway between the north-western 
coast of Amerca and China; not 
more than five weeks’ sail from either 
country ; and, should an attempt from 
Europe ever be made upon the em- 
pire of China, a finer point d'appue 
cannot be imagined than one of those 
islands, which might, in fact, be con- 
verted into a Malta, or a Gibraltar. 
Russia, with those islands at com- 
mand, would possess a controlling 
power in that part of the world. 

We trust that, notwithstanding the 
unfortanate decease of the king and 
queen of the Sandwich Islands, their 
intended claims will not be rejected 
by our government, The islands 
were discovered by a British naviga- 
tor, and they seem to have a natural 
right to be numbered amongst our 
settlements. Their population, now 
amounting to nearly 500,000, are in- 
dustrious, active, courageous, and ad- 
mirably disposed to receive the disci- 
pline and civilization of European 
masters, in which, indeed, they have 
made considerable progress, Captain 
Turnbull says, “they have made 
such a leap in civilization, that if the 
progress should at all correspond with 
the vigour of their first start, they will 
soon cast off the habits and vestiges 
of savage life.” Since the time that 
Captain Turnbull wrote, they have 
made further improvements; they 
have acquired some of the tactics of 
European warfare; they have schools 
for reading, writing, and arithmetic; 
and they have evinced a considerable 
degree of skill in naval as well as in 
civil architecture, Fifty years ago, 
the majority of these people were can- 
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nibals, and offered human victims on 
their bloody altars! 

The king of Portugal has madea 
grand triumphal entry into his capi- 
tal, and many of the queen's friends 
have been subjected to temporary 
exile. The government, however, 
does not appear to be in a state of 
security. An application is under- 
stood to have been made to England, 
for the aid of troops to preserve tran- 
quillity in the dominions of his most 
faithful Majesty. Our cabinet alleged, 
that it could not so far countenance 
the proceedings of the French govern- 
ment, in its occupation of Spain, as 
to comply with such a request. It 
was then solicited, that the king of 
Portugal might be allowed to raise ten 
regiments in Ireland for his own ser- 
vice. This was also declined, partly 
upon the same plea, and partly from 
the recollection of serious imconve- 
niences which bad been formerly felt 
from the incorporation of Irish regi- 
ments for the service of foreign princes 
of the Roman Catholic religion, 
King John, however, determined to 
rely as little as possible upon his na- 
tive army, he next applied for, and is 


said to have obtained leave to take 
into his service 7000 Hanoverians, 

There is no decisive intelligence 
from South America; but expecta- 
tions are entertained that ministers in- 
tend, at an early period, to recognize 
the Columbian Republic, which is 
unquestionably the most firmly esta- 
blished of all the new states in that 
part of the globe. 

In the United States, the Tariff Bill 
has at length been carried into a law. 
The government papers say, that it 
will produce an additional revenue of 
three millions of dollars per annum ; 
their opponents, on the contrary, con- 
tend that that estimate is far beyond 
the truth, and that smuggling will be 
carried on to so great an extent as 
nearly to defeat the object of the new 
law, 

At home, we rejoice to find that 
our trade, commerce, and manufac- 
tures, and consequently our revenue, 
continue to increase, By a compa- 
rison of the net revenue for the years 
ending July 5, 1824, with that for the 
year ending July 5, 1823, it appears 
that thereis an increase of £1,038,281. 





LIVERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


This day is published, price 4s. the 
Czar, an Historical Tragedy, by Joseph 
Cradock, Esq. M. A. F. S. A. This 
Tragedy forms the commencement of a 
publication that may extend to four octavo 
volumes. All Original Papers and 
Letters are consigned to Executors, as the 
Author is atan advanced age, and it is 
his chief wish that nothing unauthentica- 
ted may be given to the Public after his 
decease. Printed for the Author, by 
John Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament- 
street; and sold by Payne and Foss, Pall- 
mall ; T. Cadell, Strand; Ridgway and 
Son, Piccadilly; Budd and Calkin, Pall- 
mall; and all otber Booksellers. 

Lord Byron’s Works, viewed jo con- 
nection with christianity, and the obligu- 
tions of social life, A Sermon delivered 
in Holland Chapel, Kennington, July 
4th, 1824, by the Rev. John Styles, D. D. 

This day is published, in 2 vols, 12mo. 
price 12s. Preference, a Novel, by Selina 
Davenport, Autbor of Leap- Year, Hypo- 
crite, Original Miniature, An Angel’s 
Form and Devil’s Heart, &c., Printed 
for A. K. Newman and Co. London. 
Where may be had, just published, A 


Father as he should be, by Mrs. Hofland, 
! vols. second edition Ll. 4s. ~Polish’ 
Bandit, by Francis Laihom, 3 vols. 18s 
Adele, oc the Tomb of my Mother, a 
Romance, 4 vols. Ll. 4s -—Julia Severa, 
an Historical Tale, by Sismondi, 2 vols. 
12s,—Festival of Mora, by L. S. Stan- 
hope, 4 vols., second edition, HM. 4s.— 
Siege of Kenilworth, by the same Author, 
4 vols, 1). 4s.—St. Clairof the Isles, by 
Eliz. Helme, third Edition, 4 vols. I], 

In-a few days will be published, in one 
volume, the Poetical Note-Book, ard 
Epigrammatic Museum, Coutainifig up- 
wards of One thousand choice Fypigrams, 
Fanciful Inseriptions, und Poetical Mor- 
cenux. Selected from the most approved 
Sources. By G. Wentwerth, Esq. 

Iv the Press, and speedily will be 
published, A new and elegant Work, 
entitled a History and Description of the 
Ancient Town und Borough of Colchester, 
in Essex; illustrated with engravings 
executed in the first manner. This work 
will be published in’ one volumie,’ of 
which there wiil be two editions, the first 
in Royal Svo. with proof: plates; the 
second in Royal 12mo., with good im- 
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pressions of the plates: and to gratify 
the cutious in Engraving, the plates to 
a few copies of the Royal Svo. edition, 
will be worked on India paper. Those 
Ladies or Gentlemen who may feel 
inclined to patronize this Work, the pro- 
prietors beg to say, that they shall feel 
obliged by the transmission of their 
namesto the Publishers, or to their own 
Booksellers ; and the utmost care will be 
taken with regard to regularity in deliver- 
ing the Work in the order of Subscrip- 
tion. Colchester: Published for the 
proprietors, by Swinborne and Walter, 
P, Youvgman, Witham and Maldon. 
Simpkin ond Marshall, London. 

The Rev. Dr, Wordsworth, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, bas in the 
press, “ Who wrote Jein Basilike?”’ 
considered and answered in Two Letters 
to his Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

Early in the ensuing winter will be 
published in one volume, 4to. A Descrip- 
tion of the Island of Madeira, by the 
late T, Edward Bowdich, Esq., Conduc- 
tor of the Mission to Ashantee; to 
which are added, a narrative of Mr. 
Bowdich’s last Voyage to Africa, termi- 
nating at bis death. Remarks on the 
Cape De Verd Islands, and a descrip- 
tion of the English Settlements on the 
River Gambia, by Mrs. Bowdich. 

Speedily will be published, Rothelan, 
A Tale of the English Histories, in three 
volumes, 12mo,, by the author of “Rin- 
gan Gilbaize,’’ the “ Spaewife,” &c. &c. 

Nearly ready, in one volume post 8vo. 
A Practical Guide to English Composi- 
tion, or, a comprehensive System of 
English Grammar, Criticism, and Logic ; 
arranged and illustrated upon a new and 
improved Plan; containing apposite 


LIST OF 


To John Hobbins, of Walsall, in the 
county of Stafford, ironmonger, for his 
invented improvements in gas apparatus, 
— 22d June—? months. 

To John Benton Higgon, of Gravel 
Lane, Houndsditch, in the county of 
Middlesex, gentleman, for his invented 
improvement or addition to carving 
knives and other edged tools—22d June 
—? months. 

To Hamphrey Austin, of Alderly Mills, 
in the county of Gloucester, manufac- 
turer, for his invented certain improve- 
ments on shearing machines—¢vd June 
—6 months, 

To William Busk, of Broad-street, in 
the city of London, merchant, for his 
invented or found out certain improve- 





List of Patents. 


Principles, Rules, and Examples, for writ- 
ing correctly and elegantly on every 
subject; adapted to the use of Schools, 
and of Private Students. By the Rev. 
Peter Smith, A. M. 

In a few weeks will be published, 8vo, 
Mathematical Tables ; containing im- 
proved Tables of Logarithms of Num- 
bers, Logarithmic Sines, Tangents, and 
Secants, together with a number of 
others, useful in Practical Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Navigation, Engineering, 
and Business; preceded by a copious 
Introduction, embracing their Explana- 
tion, and Rules and Formule for their 
application, Jwith a Collection of appro- 
priate Exercises. By William Galbraith, 
A.M. Lecturer on Mathemutics, Edin- 
burgh. 

A Stereotype Edition of Sallust, for 
the use of Schools, with English Notes 
at the foot of the page, and a Historical 
and Geographical Index at the end of 
the volume. By Mr. Dymock, Glasgow, 
will be published in a few days. 

Preparing for »ublication, A Guide to 
the Lord’s Table in the Catechetical 
Form ; to which are added, An Address to 
Applicantsfor Admission toit, and some 
Meditations to assist their Devotions, 
By the Rev. Henry Belfrage, D. D. 

Nearly ready, in post §8vo., A Second 
Series of the Scrap Book. By John 
M‘Diarmid. 

Mr. John Malcolm, late of the 42d 
Regiment, has nearly ready for publica- 
tion;a volume of Poems in foolscap Svo, 
entitled “The Bnecaneer and other 
Poems.” 

Shortly will be published, in post Svo, 
The Life and Administration of Cardinal 
Wolsey. By John Galt, Esq. Third 
Edition, greatly improved. 


PATENTS. 


ments in the means or method of pro- 
pelling ships, boats, or other floating 
bodies—29th June—6 mouths. 

To William Pontifex, the younger, of 
Shoe Lane, in the city of London, cop- 
persmith and engineer, for hisinvented new 
or improved modes of adjusting or equal- 
izing the pressure of fluids or liquors in 
pipes or tubes, and also an improved 
mode of measuring the said fluids or 
liquids, — ist July—6 months, 

To John Leigh Bradbury, of Man- 
chester, in the county palatine of Lan- 
caster, for his invented or found out 
a new mode of twisting, spinning, or 
throwing silk, cotton, wool, linen, or 
other threads -or fibrous substances 
3d July—2 months. 

















Commercial Report. 


To Philip Taylor, of the City-road, in 
the county of Middlesex, engineer, for 
his invented certain improvements on 
steam engines—3d Jaly-—6 months, 

To John Lane Higgins, of Oxford- 
street, in the county of Middlesex, esq., 
for his invented certain improvements in 
the construction of the masts, yards, 
sails, and rigging of ships and smaller 
vessels, and in the tack!e used for work- 
ing or navigating the same—7th July— 
6 months. 

To William Hurst and John Wood, 
both of Leeds, in the county of York, 
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manufacturers, for their invented certain 
improvements in machinery for the rais- 
ing or dressing of cloth—7th July-= 
6 months. 

To Joseph Clisild Daniell, of Stoke, im 
the county of Wilts, clothier, for bis in- 
vented improved method of weaving 
woollen cloth—7th July—2 months. 

To Charles Phillips, of Upnor, in the 
parish of Frindsbury, in the county of 
Kent, esq., for his invented certain im- 
provements on tillers and steering-wheels 
of vessels of various denominations — 
13th July—6 months, 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Friday, July 23, 1824. 


Cotron.—The Cotton market has 
been rather heavy for sometime, and 
sales could not be effected, without sub- 
mitting to a small reduction in the 
prices ; the holders, however, evince con- 
siderable firmness; the consequence is 
that few purchases are reported. The 
accounts from Liverpool this morning, 
state the market rather heavy. 

Sue@arR,.— The demand for Muscovades 
during the week has been inconsiderable, 
and generally the prices of the good and 
fine are without alteration; the low 
brown qualities have been in more re- 
quest, and generally prices a shade 
higher have been obtained for the latter. 
This forenoon few purchases were re- 
ported by private contract, the buyers 
waiting the event of a public sale. 

The sale consisted of 190 hds, 24 
tierces, 73 barrels, St. Lucia Sugars, and 
sold in several instances about Is. per 
cwt. under the market currency, from 51s. 
per cwt. dry brown, up to 60s. good 
quality. 

In Refined goods there has been more 
business doing, particularly in the lower 
qualities, and the prices have improved, 
and firm at the advance.—Molasses are 
25s. 6d. 

The public sale of Havannah Sugars 
this forenoon, 355 chests, went off freely 
at very full prices, 24s. a 27s. 6d. very 
good strong brown to fine yellow. 

Correrk.—The public sales continue 
very extensive; the late prices were 
fully supported up till yesterday, but to- 
wards the close of the large sale, the 
market became heavy. This forenoon 
six sales were again brought forward, 
and . continued selling up till a very late 
bour ; the advance in the prices of Tues- 


day, 1s. a 2s. in the ordinary qualities, 
has been maintained, avd the whole have 
sold well, but there is no alteration, ex- 
cept in Demerara and Berbice Colflee, 
which sold with briskness 2s, a 3s. per 
cwt. higher; the Coffee market gene- 
rally may be stated very firm, notwith- 
standing the immense public sales lately 
brought forward. 

Rum, Branvy, AND HOLLANDs,— 
The rum market is without alteration in 
prices, but the request for export, and the 
business reported, still continues exten- 
sive. In Brandy there is little alteration, 
the last sale reported free on board to 
arrive -2s. 7d.—In Geneva no purchases 
are reported. 

Frauit.—A public sale was brought 
forward yesterday, consisting of 76 butts, 
4 pipes, 26 caroteels Currants, a great 
part damaged ; price of damaged from 
90s. to 98s.; sound, a great part ap- 
peared to be taken in from 99s. to 102s, ; 
90 small barrels Carabourna Raisins off 
the stalk, 46s, to 47s.; 24 barrels Beg- 
lerge do. 38s. a 39s.; 40 barrels: and 
212 cases Cape Raisins do. 38s, a 42s. 5 
by private contract there has been very 
little doing of late. 

TaLtow,.—There has been a very con- 
siderable improvement in the demand for 
Tallow ; yellow candle Tallow bere sells 
freely at 34s. 6d. 

Corn ExcuanGs, Jury 26,—Our 
market having been supplied from week 
to week for a considerable length of time 
with Grain in general, more liberally 
than the advanced state of the year-had 
led us to expect; and especially,.with 
Wheat from the neighbouring counties, 
and Flour from the coast beyond the ge-, 
neral anticipation, after the opinion .so. 
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currently expressed, that the Crop of 
1823 would ultimately prove deficient— 
the Trade here bas, for an almost unpre- 
cedenied duration manifested, on the part 
of the buyers, an increasing disinclination 
to enlarge their stocks, beyond the call 
of the moment; and on the part of the 
Factors, a fruitless endeavour to effect 
any thing like a clearance at the close of 
the week. Our advices from hence on 
each succeeding Monday have conse- 
quently been little more than a repetition 
of the preceding, our markets having 
continued for many weeks past in the 
same state of stagnation. 

The trade bere during the week im- 
mediately past, has proved as unsatisfac- 
tory towards establishing a goveriiing 
currency for Wheat, as many of the pre- 
ceding, the sales effected having been 
too trifling to warrant an attention. 

This morning, however, the Factors 
seeming disposed to yield somewhat in 


Dividends. 





point of price, more business was trans- 
acted than for some time past; the finest 
qualities of the fresh arrival and some 
quantity of the worst standing over, were 
disposed of with tolerable facility at a 
decline of 2s. per quarter; but there is 
still much on hand of a quality not fine 
enough for the Mealmen—and yet 
thought too good to sacrifice ata kiln- 
drying prive, Which remains without any 
thing like an intermediate offer. 

There is no alteration in other articles, 
except as regard Oats and White Peas ; 
the former of which is 1s. and fhe latter 
full 2s, per quarter lower than our last 
currercy. 

We havea few cotchels of Rapeseed, 
and a sample or two of Carraway Seed, 
of the growth of 1824, here on sale; the 
former fetched 241. and in some instances 
251. per Jast, and the latter 40s. to 44s. 
per cwt. 


LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 
Faom TUESDAY, JUNE 29, 1821, ro TUESDAY, JULY 28, 1824, rnciusive. 
Extracted from the London Gazette. 


N.B. All the Meetings are at the Court af Commissioners, Basinghall-strect, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Parenthesis. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 





S. Davis, Devonport, grocer. J, Perkins, Upper Thames-street, stationer. 
J. Fielding, Mottram-in-Longendale, Cheshire, J. Wall, Brentford-Butts, broker. 


5 corn-dealer. C. Waterhouse, Bridgnorth, Shropshire, drug- 
| W. Fishwick, Habergham Eaves, Lancashire, gist. 
timber-merchant. 

BANKRUPTS. 


a 
a 


Allen, W. Greenwich, coal-inerchant. (Sutor, 
Greenwich. 

Archer, J. King’s-Lyna, Norfolk, diaper. 
(Phipps, Weavers’ hall. 

Anstin, E. Bedford-place, Commercial-road, 
baker. (Bromley, Copthall-court, Throg- 
morton-street, 

Air, R. Lower East Smithfield, wine-mer- 
chant, (Smith and Weir, Austin-friars, 

Atkinson, W. Clement's Lane, Lombard- 
street, merchant. (Mr. Richardson, Wal- 


rook. 
Blundell, R. Liverpool, distiller. (Lowe, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 
Bouteville, W. H. Aldersgate-street, jeweller. 
(Dawes and Chatfield, Angel-court, Throg- 
morton-st rect. 
» J,._G. Skinner-street, Snow-hill, 
ee (Tilson and Preston, Coleman- 


Bardwell, G. Bungay, Suffolk, linen-draper. 
(ests Richards, and Medcalf, Chancery- 
ane. e 


Blake, J, Constitution-row, St. Pancras, boot- 
maker. (Mr. Wrage, Ave-Maria-lane. 

Battey, W.and E. Stafford, boot and shoe- 
manufacturers. (Mr. Chester, Staple-inn. 

Blakey, T. Mould-green, Yorkshire, fancy- 
manufacturer. (Lambert, Gray’s-inu-square. 

Brown, J. Waterloo-wharf, Strand, coal-mer 
chant. (Gates, Cateaton-street. 

Burn, W. A. Three Tuns-court, Miles’s-lane, 
Cannon-street, wine-merchant. (James, 
Walbrook. 

Barber, J. Pump-row, St. Luke’s, glaes and 
china-man. (Smith and Weir, Austinfriars. 

Bower, J. jun. Wilmslow, Cheshire, cotton- 
spinner. (Hurd and Johnson, King’s Bench- 
walk, Temple. 

Cluet, R. Liverpool, Lancashire, soap-boiler. 
peashetoek and Bruce, King’s Bench-walk, 
emple. 

Critchley, J. Manchester, spirit-merchant. 
(Brownlow, Hatton-court, T e- 
street. 
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Capling, J. Holloway, innkeeper. (Bicknel, 
Roberts, and Blewitt, New-square, Lin- 
coln’s-inn. 

Crooke, C. Barnley, Lancashire, cotton-spin- 
ner. (Norris, John-street, Bedford-row. 

Collingwood, W. Sunderland-near-the-Sea, 
baker. (North and Smart, King’s Bench- 
walk, Temple. 

Crawford, \V. jun., Cheapside. (Gale, Basing- 
hall-street. 

Driver, J. Knowl-green, Dutton, Lancashire, 
cottou-spinner. (Wigleswoith and Rids- 
dale, Gray’s-inn. 

Dubois, C. King-street, Covent-garden, auc- 
tioneer. (Withy, Buckingham-street, 
Strand. 

Duff, G. Glocester, draper. (King, Sergeant’s- 
inn, Fleet-street, 

Eaton, 8. and T. Sheffield, cutlers. (Rogers, 
Canterbury-square. 

Fawcett R. and Atkinson, J. Albion-place, 
Bartholomew-close, colourmen, (Dean, 
Dyers’-buildings, Holborn. 

Fry, W. Type-street, letter-founder. (Walker, 
Hatton-garden. 

Fielding, J. Mottram 
shire, corn-dealer, 
Temple. 

Field, 8. L. Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, silk- 
manufacturer, (Bowman, Uanion-court, 
Broad-street. 

Gibbons, T. Hollywell-street, Westminster, 
scavenger. ‘Turner, Lineo!n’s-inn-fields. 
Green, T. Vassal-road, Kensirgton, builder. 

(Gates, Cateaton-street. 

Gibson, J. Liverpool, merchant. 
Lincoln’s-inn- fields. 

Green, W. Wellingborough, Northampton- 
shire, carpenter. (Hodson, St. John street- 
road, Clerkenwell. 

Gilbert, E. Liverpool, spirit-merchant. (Ma- 
kinson, Temple. 

M‘George, W. Lower Fore-street, Lambeth, 
brewer. (Sloper, Holborn-court, Gray's-inn. 

Gompertz, H. Clapham-road, merchant. 
(Hutchinson, Crown-court, Threadneedle- 
street. 

Green, J. Ross, Herefordshire, innholder. 
(King, Sergeant’s-inn, Fleet-street. 

Harrisun, J. Padiham, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinner. (Milne and Parry, Tanfield-court, 
Temple. 

Holdsworth, R. Calcutta, flax-spinner. (Battye, 
Chancery-lane. 

Holt, T. Piceadilly, tavern-keeper. 
Burr-street, Kast Smithfield. 

Hendrick, J. Liverpool, watchmaker. (Ches- 
ter, Siaple-inn, 

Hilton, W. Brixton-hill, stage-coach-master, 
(Gates aud Hardwick, Cateaton-street. 

Holar, G. Sise-lane, tea-dealer. (Burra and 
Neild, King street, Cheapside. 

Harnett, EK. and Kelly, J. . Lower Shadwell, 
coal-inerchants. (Smith and Weir, Austin- 
friars. 

Halse, T. Bristol, chymist. (Nethersoles and 
Barron, Essex-street, Strand. 

Hooker, J. Sheerness, woollen-draper. 
ner, Fore-street. 

Jones, J. Liverpool, brewer. 
and Dunce, King’s Bench-walk, Temple. 
Izod, J. London-road, Southwark, baker. 

(Norton, W hitecross-street, 

Japba, D. M. Colchester-street, Savage-gar- 
dens, merchant. (Score, Tokenhouse-y ard, 
Lothbury. 


in=Longdendale, Che- 
(Milne and Parry, 


(Wheeler, 


(Glynes, 


(Tan- 
(Blackstock 


Johnson, J. Shelton, Staffordshire, grocer 
(Wheeler, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
Kentish, N. L. St. Michael, Hampshire, 


land-surveyor. (Bremridge, Chancery-lane. 

Laing, B. Fenchurch-street, ship-owner. (La- 
vie, Oliverson,and Denby, Frederick's-place, 
Old Jewry. 

Lees, J N. Wigan, Lancashire, linen-draper, 
(Barker, Gray’s-inn-»quare. 

Lowirestin, D. Manor-row, 
master-mariner. 
Walbrook. 


Rotherhithe, 
(Williams, Bond-court, 


Marchant, T. Brighthelmstone, Sussex, miller. 
(Izard, Took’'s-court, Cursitor-street. 

Moody, W. Holywell-row, Shoreditch, car- 
man. (Cottle, Aldermanbury. 

Meek, W. Knaresborough, Yorkshire, linen- 


merchant. (Holme, Frampton, and Loftus, 
New. inn. 


Nicholson, R. Plymouth, wine-merchant. 
(Scargill, Hatton-court, Threadneedie- 
street. 

Newbold, W. Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, 
tailor. (Mayhew, Chancery-lane. 

Newell, J. Beaconsfleld, Buckinghamshire, 
draper. (Langham, Rartlett’s-buildings. 


Nathan, N. and W. Mansell-street, Goodman’s- 
fields, guill-merchants. (Abbott, Mark-lane. 

Nichols, F. Otley, Yorkshire, corn-nerchant, 
(Slade and Jones, John-street, Bedtord-row. 

Neise, M. G, Parliamept-street, Westinivster, 
accoutrement-maker. (Devey. Dorset-sticet, 
Fleet-street. 

Pearce, W. Oreston, Devonshire, flour-mer- 
a (Wimburna and Collett, Chancery- 
ane. 

Parker, T. Charles-street, City-road, grocer. 
(Steel and Nicol, Queen-street. 

Ritchie, R. P. London, merchant. (Parton, 
Bow-cehureh-yard. 

Rooke, R. Halifax, merchant. (Wigleswerth 
and Ridsdale, Gray's-inn-squate. 


Robinson, W. Liverpool, V pholsterer, (Steel 
and Nicol, Queen-street, Cheapsive. 
M‘Kae, J. Liverpool, grocer. (Adlington, 


Gregory, and Faulkner, Bedford-row. 

Sheffield, T. Durham, ironmonger. (Griffith, 
Gray's-inn. 

Swindells, J. Brinnington, Cheshire, 
builder. 
garden. 

Stenning, HH. Reigate, Surrey, coal-dealer. 
(Nicholson, New Clement’s-inn-chainbers, 

Sykes, J. Wood-street, woollen-warehouseman. 
(Coote, Austinfriars. 

Shortis, T. Bristol, soa 
turer, (Clarke, 
Chancery-lane. 

Speakman, J. Hardshaw-within-Windle, 
Lancashire, shopkeeper. (Chester, Staple- 
inn. 

Shave, W St. Alban’s, vietualler. (Wilson, 
King's-Bench-walk, Temple. 

Smith, J. Bristol, tallow-merchant. (Bourdil- 
lon and Hewitt, Bread-street, 

Thiery, C. B. de, Cambridge, patentee of 
patent-bits. (Beeke, Devonshire-street, 
Queen-sjuare. 

Travis, W. Audenshaw, Lancashire, hatter. 
(Appleby and Sergeant, Gray’s-inn-sqnare. 
Wise, C. Sandling, Keat, paper-maker. 

(Richardson, Cheapside. 

Williams, M, Old Bailey, eating-house-keeper. 
Farris, Surrey-street, Strand. 

Watson, J. Broomsgrove, Worcestershire, 
draper, (Benbow, Alban, and Benbow, 
Lincoln’s-inn. 

Wise, R. and Wise, G. Wood-street, mer- 
chants, (Vandercom and Comyn, Busb- 
lane, Cannon-street, 

Wasse, L. Warwick-place, Great Surrey-otreet, 
merchant. (Score, Tokenhouse-yard, Loth- 
bury. 

Wake W. J.and Wake, T. NM. Southwick, 
Durham, lime-burners. (Blakiston, Sy- 
mond’s-inn. 

Wright, E. Oxford-street, linen-draper. (Ro- 
binson and Line, Charterhouse-square, 

Witham, R. Halifax, banker. (Wiglesworth 
and Ridsdale, Gray 's-inn-square, 

Wood, J. Leeds, woulstapler. (Battye, Chan- 
cery-lane, 

Wright, R. Low Ireby, Cumberland, grocer. 
(Fisher, Warnford-court, Throgmorton- 
street. 

Wintle, J. North-street, City-road, silver- 
smith. (Towers, Castle-street, Falcon- 
square. 


house- 
(Wilson, Greville-street, Hatton- 


and candle-manufac- 
Richards, and Medcalf, 
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Archbell, R. York, Cornfactor, July 27. 
Angel, J. Sculcoates, Yorkshire, blockmaker, 
ugust }7. 

Allum, T.W. Great Marlow, Buckinghamshire, 
Bricklayer, August 14. 

Buchanan, J. and WR. Ewing, Liverpool, 
Insurance brokers, July 21. 

Broadbeut, J. and A. Tunstead, Yorkahire, 
merchants, July 22. 

Bickers, W. Great Tichfleld-street, Oxford- 
street, linen-draper, July 24. 

Burrow, T. Kendal, grain and meal-merehant, 
July 26, 

Bellen, J. Oxford-street, jeweller, July 24. 

Brown, G. New Bond street, oilman, July 24. 

Bury, J. Manchester, J. Bury, Pendlehill, 
Laneashire, and T. Bury, Bucklersbury ,cali- 
co- printers, July 30. 

Brown, J. Fleet-inarket, grocer, July 27. 

Bradock, J..Manchester, merchant, August 3. 

Blair, G. and W. Plempton, Lower T haimes- 
street, seedsmen, July 19. 

Beaumont, J. and D. Maidstone, Upuolsterers, 
July 31. 

Barge, 8B. Clifford-street, wine-merchant, 
July 31. 

Burbery, RK. Coventry, silk manufacturer, 
July 31. 

Bush, H. London, 
August 1i4. 

Brown, G. Bridge-road, Lambeth, tallow- 
chandler, July 17. 

Brown, W. Sutton-at-Hole, Kent, sheep-dealer, 
July 17. 

Buxton, T. Ingol-lodge, near Preston, Lan- 
cashire, corn-merebant, July 19. 

Banbury, C, H, Wood-street, Cheapside, silk- 
manufacturer, August 14. 

Champion, J. Ltoyd’s Coffee-house, under- 
writer, July 20. 

Cannon, W. Molyneux-street, Portman-square, 
grocer, July 27. 

7 s, J. Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, draper, 

uly 27. 

Cnn R. and W. Haigh, Leeds, dyers, 
July 29. 

Cox, C. St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross, 
draper, August 7. 

r,t. aymorket, Glassman, July 31. 

Carren, T. and W. Wilson, Langhourn-cham- 
bers, Fenchurch-street, coal factors, 
August 7. 

Cowing, J. and S. Calesby, Bedford-court, 
Bedford-street, Govent-garden, woollen. 
drapers, August 28. 

Dancalfe, J. sen., Donnington Wood-mill, 
Shropshire, miller, July 20, 

Downs, W. Cheadle, Cheshire, calico-printer, 
August 6. 

Drakes, D. and G. Smith, Reading, linen- 
drapers, July 10. 

Downs, W.. Cheadle, Chesbire, calico-printer, 
Auguet 16. 

Dicken, J. Burslem, Staffordshire, hatter, 
Anucust 3. 

Daniels, H. and M. Bury-street, St. Mary Axe, 
merchants, August 7. 

Deivalle, £. York-street, Covent-garden, wine- 
merchant, July 17. 

ee Cannon-street, merchant, 

uly 3. 

Dowman, T. and J. Offley, Bread-street, 
Cheapside, warehouseman, August 14, 

Duke, M. York, comb-mwanufacturer, 
August 17. 

Rilis, 8. Alderegate-street, drysalter, July 24. 

Eitiott, W. Westgate, near Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Nurseryman, July 22. 

Evaus, db. Marchmont-street, draper, August 3. 


Norfolk, grocer, 


Ebbs, J. E. Minories, jeweller, July 31. 

KEngledew, C, Stockton, Durham, grocer, 
August 9. 

Edwards, J. Gough-square, Fleet-street, fur- 
rier, July 17. 

Forbes, J. Oxford-street, Chemist, July 27. 

Ford, W. Black Prince-row, Walworth-road, 
linen-draper, July 31, 

Fentiman, W. Peterborough, Northampton- 
shire, linen-draper, August 11. 
Flindit, G. London-wall, merchant, July 17. 
Goodair,J. Queen-street, Cheapside, merchant, 
July 24. é 
Govbaun, L, J. Haymarket, hotel-keeper, 
July 31. 

Giatenby, A. Manchester, wholesale-grocer, 
August 4, 

Hill, T. and H. Wood, Queenhithe, oilmen, 
July 20. 

Hopkins, T. Woolwich, carpenter, July 27. 

Hart, S. G. Harwich, Essex, merchant, 
July 27. 

Hall, R. 8. Bank-buildings, merchant, 
July 27. 

Hart, W. Manchester, grocer, August 2. 

Howden, W. Cannon-street, insurauce-broker, 
July 31. 

Hopkins, J. jun., Cholsey, Berkshire, farmer, 
July 31. 

Hewlett, J. 
August 9. 

Houghton, W. L. Kingston-upon-Houll, sta- 
tioner, August 17. 

Hone, J. W. Brixton, draper, July 24. 

Howard, E. Cork-street, Burlington-gardens, 
money-scrivener, July 27. 

Hammond, W. Wickhambrook, Suffolk, shop- 
keeper, August 14. 

Hannum, E. Threadneedle-street, ship-broker, 
August 14. 

Ker, T. Strand, boot-maker, July 27. 

Lawson, P. Bowness-hall, Cumberland, corn- 
factor, July 22. 

Mingins,G. and J. Boothman, Carlisle, hat- 
manufacturers, July 21. 

Myers, J. Preston, wine-merchant, July 26. 

Moore, E. Hanway-street, Oxford-street, silk- 
mercer, July 24. 

Mytton, J. M. Jones, and P. G. Mytton, Pool, 
Montgomeryshire, bankers, August 7. 

Morgen, G. M. Queeuhithe, Upper Thames- 
street, stationer, July 17. 

Ness, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Chemist, 
July 28. 

Nightingale, T. Watling-street, warehouse- 
man, August 7. 

Nathan, J. Liverpool, watch-manufactarer, 
August 12. 

Owen, J. Stourbridge, Worcestershire, iron- 
monger, July 19. 

Parker, J. L. and T. Roberts, Birchin-lane, 
merchants, July 27. 

ie D. D. Tottenham Coart-road, grocer, 

uly 24. 

Pitcher, W. Salisbury-square, carpenter, 
July 3?. 

Pigram, J. Maidstone, grocer, July 17. 

Politt, J. Manchester, cotton-spinner, 
August 11. 

m4 Stoke Newington, coach-master, 

niy 20. 

Roach, R, L. Bishop's Waltham, Hampshire, 
tanner, August 13. 

Richardson, R. 
July 17. 

R. C. and F, Coupland, Leeds, and E. Coup- 


land, Salford, Lancashire, spirit-merchants, 
July 31, 


Glocester, cabinet-maker, 


Holborn, _ linen-draper, 
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Sanderson, B, P. Newgate street, wine-mer- 
chant, July 24, 
Smith, K. Green 
August 7. 
Sinclair, J. 
Juiy 20, 


Lettuce-lane, tea-dealer, 


Bow-lane,  warelouseman, 


Scholey, R. Paternoster-row, bookseller, 
July 17. 
Stephens, R. Goswell-street,  saddler, 


August oT. 

Sparks, W. and J. Frome-Selwood, Somerset- 
shire, grocers, September 10. 

T. F. and J. Gimson, Nottingham, merchants, 
July 22. 

Townsend, E. Maiden-lane, Covent-garden, 
wine-merchant, July 3. 

Thompson, T. Camomile-street, merchant, 
July 20, 

Trueloyve, W. Duanchurch, 
farmer, July 29. 

Thorndike T. and J. Ipswich, cheese-factor, 
August 4. 

Tarleton, J. 
August 7. 

Tonge, G. M. B., East India Chambers, 
Leadenhall-strect, merchant, June 29, 

Vivian, S. Tyward-vath, Cornwall, 
draper, August 12. 


Warwicksbire, 
ilocester-place, 


merchant, 


linen- 


ba haa J. High Holborn, master-mariner, 
uly 19. 
Waistell, M. Conduit-street, Bond-street, 
miulliner, Jaly 20; 
ee T. New Sarum, Wiltshire, baker, 
uly 24. 
Winde, J. Leominster, Herefordshire, mer- 
chant, July 29. 
— B. sen., Hawkhurst, Kent, farmer, 
uly 17. 
Wathen, C. Salter’s-hall-court, and Albany- 
road, Camberwell, merchant, July 17. 
Wathea, C. Albany-road, Camberwell, mer- 
chant, July 17. 


Whi te, M. Finsbury-square, merchant, 
July 27. 
Ward, J, Stratford-upon-Avon,  stationer, 


August $. 


Wetton, J. W. James, and T. Payne, 
Sets W ood-street, riband-manufacturers, 
July 24. 


Wharton, G. A. Maidenhead, Berkshire, 
wine-merchant, August 7. 

Walmmesley, R. and M. and W. J. Turner, 
Basing hall-street, merchants, August 7. 

Wolf, J. and J. Derville, New Bridgestreet, 
August 14. 

Wood, J. Cardiff, Glamorganshire, banker, 
August 9. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


July 2. Mrs. Byers, of Prince’s-street, Lei- 

cester-square, of a daughter. 
Ja Old Burlington-street, Mrs. Nathaniel 

Hooper, of a son. 

i. The Lady of J. Heath, Esq. of Bloomsbary- 
place, of a son. . 

6. The Lady of J. W. May, Esq. of Nelson- 
square, of a son, 
7. At Bolton-house, Russell-square, the Lady 
of Thomas Starling, Benson, Esq. of a son. 
9. At Sbeftield-house, Kensington, the wife of 
Dr. Lang, of Newman-street, of a son. 

13. The Lady of Charles Shebbare of a son 
and heir. 

1% Airs. Samuel Flood Page, of a daughter. 

22. In York-street, the lady of Thomas Mit- 
chell Sinith, Esq. of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 


July 1.—Lieutenant Buchnan, R. N. to Isa 
bella, third daughter of Thomas Shakelton, 
Esq. late of Bush-hill, Enfield, 

3. At Hampstead, Middiesex, George Thomas 
Stephenson, of the same piace, to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the late W. M. Bretton, 
of Stoke Keverne, Northamptonshire. 

3. At Marylebone church, by the Rev. William 
Jardine, the Rev, Willham Hicks, A. M, 
Rector of Whittington and Coberely, in the 
county of Glocester, and Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. the Countess of Orkney, to 
Amelia Maria, widow of George Eleves, 
Esq., of Marsham-park, Berks. 

3, At Cambridge, by the very Rev. the Dean of 
Ely, the Rev. Henry Georse Keene, Fellow 
of Sidney Sneeex Collece, and Assistant 
Oriental Professor, at the Kast India Col- 
lege, to Anne, third danghter of the late 
Charles Apthorp Wheelwright, Esq. of 
Highibuty. 

6, At St. John’s Hackney, by the Rev. Dr. 

Watson, Archdeacon of St. Alban’s, Philip 
Barrett Cooper, Esq., of Clapton. 

. At St. Marylebone church, George Gould 
Morgan, Esy., M. P., of Brickendenbury- 
park, Hertfordshire, seeond son of Sir 
Caarles Moran, Bart., M. P., of Tredagar, 
Monmouthshire, to Eliza Ann, only daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Wiiliam Beville, of 
King-street, Portman-«quare, 

10. The Right Hon. Lord de Dunstanville, 
to Miss Lemon, daughter of Sir William, 
Lemon, Bart, 


E. M, July, 1824. 


iz. At Le Campham church, by the Rey. 
Wr. Dealtry, B. D., Mr. Thomas Howell, 
jun., to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of the 
late Win. Pizzy, Esq., 

15. At Durham, Carlesee Bamlett, Esq., to 
Ann, second daughter of the late Adam 
ae Ksq., of Tokenhouse-yard, Loth- 

ury. 

20. James Taylor, Esq., to Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late Jesse Ainsworih, Esq. 
DEATHS. 

Died at his seat, Coolavin House, in the 
county of Sligo, Hugh M’Dermot, Esq. m, p, 
He was a man of the most extensive attain- 
ments, as well uatural as acquired, and the 
representative of one of the most aacient fami. 
lies in Ireland—the M'Dermot’s, princes of 
Moylurg. His elegance of manners, exten- 
sive learning, and amiability of character ren- 
dered his society universally courted ; but, 
though his »kill as a physician placed him, if 
not at the head, at least among the first of his 
profession in the west of Ireland, hesvon found 
the practice of it unsuited to his contemplative 
habits and love of retirement. Contenting 
himself, accordingly, with his paternal in- 
heritance, a sinall estate of about £1600 a-year, 
he withdrew from the world to embosom him- 
self in solitude and domestic felicity. He 
died in the 6sth year of his age, leaving by his 
wife, Eliza O’Conor, sister to Mr. Owen O'Conor 
of Belanagare, the present representative of 
the house of O’Conor, being the lineal de- 
scendant of Roderick O'Conor,® the last of the 
irish monarchs, a family of eleven children, 
He was ¢ritically acquainted not only with 
Heln ew, the Greek and Latin classics, and the 
ancient Irish, but with most of the modern 
Kuropean languages. From his grandfather, 
Charles M’Deimot, Miss Owenson took her 
idea and portrait of the prince of Innismore. 
Hix memory will be long regretted by his friends 
and relatives, and by none more sincerely than 
by the Editor of the European Magazine. 
30th ult. At Winchester, after a long illness, 

The Rev. Thomas Rennell, B. D., Vicar of 
Kensington, and Prebend of South Grantham, 
Lincolashire. 








* The public have been intposed upon by a 
late spurious History of Ireland, written by Mr. 
Rover O'Conor, who calls himself the repre- 
sentative of thehouse of O’Conor. This is in 
harmony withthe many other idle facts related 
by this pedantic historian, 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS from the 25th of June, to the 24th July, 1824. 


| ‘Bank |3 Pr. cls Pr. C.J34 Pr. C [4° Pr. P. 


. 
- 
=| Stock. 


Red. Cons. ‘ons. Cons. 
25/2384 9 /95 4 101 lol 
26) 238 Wit lvl 
238 to 101g 
solteftday 
30/239 84° [953 5 102 1004 
l 4 102 lol 
2373 ‘ ole 4 iolk 
3) 236 3 101 1009) 101 
5|236 4 101 101 
6\2374 7 3 101 101 
slog 7 \933 4 101 10! 
8 237 914 4 101 101 
9 2363 939 44 10) 10} 
Lo) 9 lols 4 [1014 4 
12)238 74 [94 1013 iett 
13/237 i 4 10! oid 4 
14/237 M4 33 104 b j1ond 
15/236 7 934 4 old § [tong 
16/236} 54 |93 ~ 3A jlors = front 
17/236 4 193 ; 934 23 |101}1009/1014 
19) 236 93 934 g {101 101g 
20236 54 [938 2h i923 1g | 1OL 4 101) 
21 92 4 ot gea 100g 4 [101 
22/235 923 34 [914 28 |100 101 
23 038 34 1924 1 10141003 101g 4 
24 924 4 oat 4 Lou; 100 








IN4Pr.c. 
Ann. 





105 
rent 
1054 





Long 
Annuities. 


2 15-1643 
22 «15-16 
22 «15-16 ¢ 
23 22 15-16 
93 22 15-16 

4 13-16 
224 4 
224 11-16 

2 11-16 ; 

2 11-16 

2 13-16 

2% 13-16 

2 ‘s-16 

24 15-16 

24 15-16 
22° 13-16 
22% 13-16 
33 (i 

93 7 

2 “9.16 3 

2 13-16 } 

> 








India 
Stock. 


India 
Bds. 
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Ex. 
Bills. {f 





A3pi91Q : 


All Exchequer Bills dated prior to April, 1823, have been advertised to be paid off. 


James WrTENHALL, 15, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
From the 20th of June, to the 19th of July, 1824. 


By Messrs. Harris and Co. Mathematical Instrument Makers, 50, High Holborn. 








Barom. 


Moon 





De Lue’s 


ee | | | | 


Hygrn. 
i 

~ i 

71189 
75 180 
65 | 75 
SO 90 
90 | 90 
85 170 
65 | 65 
60 | €2 
67 | 65 
65 | 66 
67 | 65 
65 | 70 
so | 79 
65 | 70 
68 | 69 
63 | 69 
70 174 
73 zo 
65 170 
70 170 
65 | 64 
60 | 64 
62 | 62 
65 | 60 
55 | 65 
73170 
66 | 64 
65 | 64 
60 | 62 
58 | 60 


Winds. 





Atmo. Variations. 





Fine 
Rain 
Fine 
Rain 
Clou. 
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Rain 





Fine 





Rain 
Fine 
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The quantity of Rain fallen in the month of June, was 2 inch. and 80 100ths. 
Shackeil and Arrrowsmitb, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street. 
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